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Caps. XXXIX.—XLIII. 


THE TEACHERS OF MANKIND. 
I. ArT. ; 


THE GREELEY EXPEDITION ... .. . . By Ettice Hopkins 450 
THE GREAT EXHIBITIONS OB 158G . . By Pror. W. G. Bratxie, D.D. 460 


THE LIVING OF LANGLEYS. 
3 a ru O S . By Mary B. WaITING 465 


A SHADOW zat THE HEAT. By th¢ we ALEWANDER ictal D.D. 476 
A MODERN “W STWARD — .. . Wy Anne Beare 482 
WHY ARE PRISONS FAILURES? . By the nis. I. WwW. SLEY, M.A. 485 
A MORNING, AT THE ORPHAN AVORKING SCHOOL. .Ry F. W.S. 490 


SUNRAY Y EVENI S ae . By the Rev. P. T. ForsyTH, M.A. 494 


‘eather of “ A Band of Three,” &c. 433 
. By ARCHDEACON Farrar, D.D. 444 
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LDREN. 


ae HCOL CL ‘Ss PPS. > tis . By Crara Towaires 449 
GREAT WATER . By —— 464 
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ROSES Ns JULY = od: oe . By einer’ THOQGNEYCR Seat 479 
; PAIN AND SICKNES »~. N . By GgoRtE nog 493 
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GROWERS 


Can Have their WOOL 


| j MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, &c., 

















BY SENDING IT TO 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


28, West Blackhall St., and Rockbank Mills, 
GREENOCK. 

EACH CU’ STOMER 6 WOooL oat MANUFACTURED 

SEPARATELY, 


unless he instructs oth 
Write for Pat terns and Prices, 
Carriage of Wool per Goods Conveyance [ae by R. H. & S. 
FOR SALE.—Scotch Cheviot Tweeds, Biankets, &c., our own 
manufacture ; any length cut. 











McCALL'S 












Luncheons, 
Picnics, &c. 


PAYSANDU 


In Tins, 
1} to 3 ibs., 


ready for 


OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 


WAREHOUSES. 


For Breakfasts, 





OAKEY S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Soll 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 8d., 6d,, 1s., 23. 6d. and 4s, each, 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, 58.E. 
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| Every —- bears 
the fac simile ae 
Signatur>, 





GOLD MEDAL a PARIS, 1878. | 
WD 
JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


|SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 




















TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


FRY 'S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 





Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, and 
developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


‘*Tt is expecially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute 


for tea for young persons.” —Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, $c. 








Don’t use COMMON Soaps. 


MARGERISON’S 





PERFECT Manufactured 
PURITY! from best 
HIGH and purest 
QUALITY! Materials only. 


No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever 
use ‘oe ee! 7 the Household or Person. Manaearison’s name 
is stam very tablet and bar, which is always a ntee 
a the Righest cleaning ties and greatest durability of any 


the world, 8 uently try to sell inferior 
pan ah on which they get greater 
a@ INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 








Sold inlins 6:1-R2/6 
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*.* All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to 

Mr. NELSON, 14 & 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, B.C., by the 10th of each month. 
The Editor of Tux Sunpay Macazmn, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters 
to intimate that he cannot undertake toanswer them all, nor to be responsible for the return ofthe MSS. forwarded 





addressed to him, bege 
by volunteer writers. 












Sample Tablet Gratis on application to 


Js. Cc. & J. FIELI?, 
Gold Medal Ozokerit Candle Works, Lambeth, S.E. 





GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


COODALL'S EGG POWDER. 


THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


GOODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS, 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 
In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 











FoR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, § CO., LEEDS, 
Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presented 
with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
illustrated, called, ‘‘ Goop Tunes,” Maps, Saip, anp Dons, For 
Every Home ann HovusEnoup. 


Please mention this Magazine. 
















PRICES Go LD MEDAL 


PALMITINE CANDLES. 























CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, ete. 


European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, ‘‘Its effect is not merely to 
reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 


Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS 


Patented Inventions from 1868 to 1884, 
Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the 
power to outlast any other Piano. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LISTS FREE. 

















GREAT REMEDY 


For HEADACHE, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, 
CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, LOW 
SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS. 
Prevents and Quickly Relieves or Cures the worst form 
of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE 
or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered 
CONDITIONS of the BLOOD. 








LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 





‘SAVED MY LIFE,’ 


The fever had obtained a strong holdonme. In a few days I was 
quite well.”—Eztrast from Leiter of C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formefly 
Correspondent of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN in Albania, referring 
to LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, Effervescing and Taste- 
less. See abundant 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY, 
suchas no other SALINE orSALT can show. 

Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., & 21s. each, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 




















ISBISTERS’ 


PRIZE 





BOOKS. 








Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges. 





A BAND OF THREE. 
By L. T. MeaDE, Author of ‘“ Mother 
Herring’s Chickens,” &c. 
“This is a particularly well-written and 
effective story.’—Spectator. 


MY BACK YARD ZOO. 
A COURSE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev, J. G. Woop, M.A., Author 
of “ Homes without Hands,” &c, 
“A most entertaining and useful work, 
bound to charm the spare hours of many a boy 
and girl . . . altogether a very superior gift 
book.” —Schoolmaster. 


THREE LITTLE HEROES. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, Author of 
** Young Six-Foot,”’ &c. 
* All boys will enjoy it.”— Record. 
“ There is truth and genuine pathos in these 
stories.”— Daily News. 


FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 
STORIES OF STRUGGLES AND 
VICTORY. 





By L, T. Meabe, and others. 


“ Capital stories for young folks. 
and wholesome.”— Scotsman. 


All brisk 


KING FROST. 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD’S 
WINTERS, 





By Mrs. THORPE. 
“Largely illustrated, well written, and 
most instructive,” — Methodist Times. 


“ Charming prize.books. If anything can 
make children of the present day take kindly 
to useful information it will be such books as 
these, full of excellent illustrations, and in 
easy as well as interesting language.” 

Guardian. 





By Norman Macleod. 


THE GOLD THREAD. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“One of the prettiest as it is one of the 
best children’s book in the language.’’ 
Caledonian Mercury. 








By Hesba Stretton. 


IN PRISON AND OUT. 
Illustrated by R, BARNES. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“Told with all the pathos and captivating 
interest of the authoress of ‘ Jessica’s First 
Prayer.’ ’’—Guardian. 








By LL. 7. Meade. 
MOTHER HERRING’S 
CHICKEN. 
Illustrated by R. BaRnxs, Cr. 8vo, 23, 6d. 


“ A pathetic little tale of humble life, told 
in a homely and impressive manner. 
Daily Chronic’e. 








THE 


HALF- HOUR LIBRARY | 
Travel, Nature, & Science. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt extra, and with 
100 Jllustrations in each volume. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


HALF-HOURS 


WITH A NATURALIST. | 


Rambles by the Sea-shore. 
HALF-HOURS 


IN FIELD AND FOREST. | 


Chapters in Natural History. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE HOLY LAND. 
Travelsin Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 


HALF-HOURS 

IN THE FAR NORTH. 
Life amid Snow and Ice. 
HALF-HOURS 

IN THE WIDE WEST. 
Over Mountains, Rivers, and Prairies. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE FAR SOUTH. 


‘The Peopleand Scenery of the Tropics. | 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE FAR EAST. 
The People and Wonders of India. 


HALF-HOURS 


IN THE DEEP. | 


The Nature and Wealth of the Sea. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE TINY WORLD. 
Wonders of Insect Life. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN WOODS AND WILDS. 
Adventures of Sport and Travel. 


HALF-HOURS 


IN AIR AND SKY. | 


Marvels of the Universe. 


HALF-HOURS 
AT SEA. 
Voyage, Adventure, and Wreck. 
HALF-HOURS 
UNDERGROUND. 


Volcanoes, Mines, and Caves. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN MANY LANDS. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








WM. ISBISTER, Lmutep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





| | By Sarah Doudney. 





|THE STRENGTH OF 
@ HER YOUTH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


“A story with a fine and lofty lesson of 
| patience and devotion.” 
| British Quarterly Revie 


} 
|STRANGERS YET. 
| Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 
* An excellent sketch of character.” 
Atheneum 
|STEPPING STONES. 
A STORY OF OUR INNER LIFE. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 53. 
“ The characters are reul and life-like.” 
Manchester Examiner. 





| 
| 
| By Norman Maciecod, 





|THE OLD LIEUTENANT 
AND HIS SON. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6:1. 
*We place this in the very first rank of 
re igi ous fiction.’’—Daily News. 


THE STARLING. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* We emphatically commend it to our 


| readers.”’—Wcstminster Review. 

| REMINISCENCES OF 

A HIGHLAND PARISH. 
Crown &vo, 63. 


** One of the most refreshing and delightful 
| books which can anywhere be oo wd 
| Scotsman. 


By Sarah Tytler. 


|PAPERS FOR 
THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s 


HEROINES IN OBSCURITY. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 

“ May with all confidence be recommende 1 
at once for their lofty moral tone and reul 
artistic qualities,”—Nonconformist. 
GIRLHOOD AND 

WOMANHOOD. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s, 





**In each story there is the qnintessence of 
| such a novel as The we might have wri - 
| ten.”—Pall Mall Ga 
DAYS OF YORE. 

Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


Gives some of the finest descriptions cf 
scenery we have ever read.””—Spectator. 


THE DIAMOND ROSE. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 
“Tt is written in such an exquisitely per- 


fect siyle, that we hope ull our readers will 
| procure it.”’—Literary Churchman. 
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THE BURGLAR’S HORROR. 
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CLARKE’S PATENT 


PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS. 


Is. 


each, Sold Everywhere. 
Cavution.—To PRrEveNT BurcGLaRriss. 


A Pyramid Night Light should be lighted in a front and back room of 
every house, as soon as it is dark. Burglaries are more frequently per- 
petrated before bedtime than after. 
dread of a light. 


Housebreakers have the greatest 
The police recommend a Night Light as the best 


Almost all burglaries may be prevented, ‘and much valu- 
ble property saved, if this simple and inexpensive plan is adopted. 
Pyramid Night Lights are much larger and give three times the light ot 
the common night lights, and are therefore particularly adapted for 


The 


Patent Pyramid Night Light Works, Child’s Hill, London, N.W. 
American Depét—25 & 27, EXCHANGE ALLEY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 





BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD BaSpDEN, Esq., Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s. 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
WILLIAM SuTTON GovER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 
JoHN MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington 
FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., Clapton. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, 
AUDITORS. 
ALFRED HENRY BaYNES, Esq., Wandsworth. 
WILLIAM POTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 
Rev. LEwIs BorrEtT WHITE, D.D., Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, Queen Street, City. 








ALL PURE FLAX, HEMMED FOR USE. 


Children’s, 1/6 > Hemstitched. a 
Luadies’...... - 63a Ladies’...3/1l 3 3 
Gents’.. 3/8 3 Gents’....6/9 = 


By Appoint- The Cambrics of Robinson 


ments to the and Cleaver have a world- 
Queen and wide fame.”— Queen, 
Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Crown Prine 
cess of Germany.— 
ROBINSON and 


ifm HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BELFAST. Telegraphic Address: “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 





‘ ‘Tonga: ‘Tonga maintains 


@ its reputation in @ 
the treatment of @ 
Neuralgia.’”’— @ 
Lancet, 
Scoccccccccces 
ws “Tnvaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has proved @ 
@ effective in all those cases in which we have ? 
@ prescribed it.”— Medical Press. 


gS 2/9., 4/6., & II/- Of all Chemists. : 
98S OOed® ~§§ 6©SSSEOCCD 





SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. HENRY GOVER & Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
BANKERS. —The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
BAR SSIS DIRECTOR AND ASTy ARY. 
LLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F.S.S 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY—Frevenic Fir a Esq. 
UB-MANAGER,.—JoHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Esq. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1886. 
NEW BUSINESS. 








1,972 Policies issued for ‘ay ot ws» £402,862 
New Premiumncome . eos pan 11,324 
BUSIN. ESS IN FORCE, 

27,768 Policies, assuring we ane, 5,215,556 
REVENUE. OF THE ‘YEAR. 

Premiums ove oe ooo «» £152,036 

Interest, &e. Ae on 43,107 
ACCUMULATED FUND. £195,143 

Laid by in the yore aaa ee 

Accumulated Fund on 3lst January, 1886... —... . £1, 083, 415 

Claims and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies £946,340 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 years about 1} per cent. per annum. 


(Goddard’s |Key 
Plate Powder) Fess 





NON-MERCURIAL. 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST i for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, 
2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d., at Chemists, fee IE &e 


Boxes, 1s., 








Large 4to, 21s. 


BRAMSHILLI: 


Its History and Architecture. 
With numerous Photographs, Plans, &c. 
By Smr WILLIAM H. COPE, Barr. 


WM. ISBISTER, Seeaben. 56, LupGATE HILL, Lonpon, E.C. 
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SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING 


DIRECT. 

IRISH LINEN PILLOW SLIPS made up ready for 
use, from 8s. 9d. per dozen to finest quality. 
PILLOW SLIPS, Frilled with Fine Linen Cambric, from 24s, per dozen, 
LINEN SHEETS, Twilled and Plain, made up ready for use, all sizes 

and qualities. 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 
PERS, SHEETINGS, TOWELLINGS, 
GLASS CLOTHS, a 
PILLOW AND SURPLIOE 
CAMBRICS, &c. 


CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


HEMMED READY FOR USE. 
CHILDREN’S White Bordered, from 1s. 44d. per doz. 
DIES’ White Bordered, from 1s, 114d. per doz. 
GENTLEMEN’S White Bordered, from 3s. 9d. per doz. 
SHILDREN’S Coloured Borders, from 1s, 9d. per doz. 


AMES LINDSAY & CO., Lb., 





ST Se, 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN (ESTABLISHED OVER §& YEARS), 





DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 
LADIES’ White Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d, per doz. 
LADIES’ Coloured Hemstitched, from 5s. 11d. per doz, 
GENTS.’ White Hemstitched, from ds. 11d. per doz. 
GENTS.’ Coloured Hemstitched, from 9s. 11d. per doz, 


BELFAST. 


Samples and 
Price List 
post free. 
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HE BREAKING OF LAWS, 


MMT Rebelling inst great Truths, Instincts, Inclinations, Igno- 
Ha ie Folliess Discipline’ and Self-Denial, that Precious 
i J 





Wiwerance and 
FMAWIW) Boon, the Highest and Best in Life. 


MY 
HH Hf PRevEstiaes DEATH.—Why should fever, that vile slayer of millions of the human 

Hit, race, not be asmuch and more hunted up, and its career stopped, as the solitary 
wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, as he is called, is quickly 
| made example of by the law. Fevers are at most universally acknowledged to be preven- 
Wf tible diseases; how is it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and 
# millions to suffer almost without protest ? The most ordinary observer must be struck 
with the huge blunder. Who's to blame? For the means of preventing premature 
fi, death from disease read a large illustrated sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT 
44 SALT. The information is invaluable. If this invaluable information were universally 
an carried out, many forms of disease now producing such havoc would cease to exist, as 
i Plague, Leprosy, &c., have done, When the true cause has become known. The FRUIT 
SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the 
most valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver com- 
plaints, &c., ever discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health it is un- 
equalled ; and, it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating beverage. After 
a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a 
household in the land would be without it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau 
but would contain it. 


A \\\ sd A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on Jan. 2,1886,says: *‘ er mae, on your 

Ws. a Zp FRUIT SALT! I trust itis not profane to say so, but in common parlance I swear by 
it. Here stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, .ny little idol, at home my household god, abroad my 
vade mecum. Think not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac; no, it is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is I am, 
in common I daresay with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a troublesome liver. No sooner, however, 
do I use your cheery remedy, than, exit Pain—‘ Richard is himself again.’ So highly do I value your composition that, when 
taking it, I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass. I give, therefore, the following 
advice to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits,— 


When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
No waste of this elixir make, Of this the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


I” order to prevent a disease, it is necessary to remove its causes; by that means you hinder the germ or poison from gaining 

admission. At the same time you must sustain the vital powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from 
various causes, and by that means you prevent the poison being retained in the blood. The effect of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is to take 
away all morbid poison, and to supply that which promotes a healthy secretion. 


DS hed deter rp’ OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES may be saved annually, and MILLIONS freed from incalculable suffering.—Millions 
have died from Preventible Diseases in this country. It is the duty of everyone to avert this. With each bottle of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, BLoop 
Poisons, &c. If this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing much havoc would 
cease to exist, as Pracue, Lerrosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become universally known. 








66 GYPT.—CAIRO,”—*“Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three separate occasions been attacked by fever, 
from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed 
in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable FRUIT SALT, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, 
if not my life itself. “Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already 
overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully 
yours, A Corporat, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883. Mr. J. C. Eno.” 
66 PESMANENT WAY DEPARTMENT, London & North Western Railway, Whaley Bridge Station, Dec. 30, 1881—Sm,—I beg to 
inform you that I have derived great benefit from your valuable FRUIT SALT, after suffering from severe headache and 
disordered stomach.—Yours truly, Vegiras. Mr. J. C. Exo.” 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imetations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit.”—-ADAMS. 
AUTION .—Legal rights are ae in every civilised country. Read the following :—*‘ In the Supreme Court of Svdney (N.S. W.) 
an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning perpetually restraining the Defendant (Hogg) from selling a fra.%.ulent imitation 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the Plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two days’ duration, been unani- 
mously dismissed with costs.’”"—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “KNO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless 
imtation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J.C. ENO’S Patent. 











WHITE “VASELINE.” 








Perf a IN BOTTLES AND CARD-BOARD CASES SIMILAR IN STYLE AND Notice.— 
pt a a SIZE TO OUR REGULAR GRADE. — 


‘*VASELINE OIL”’ 
for the Hair. 








EITHER UNSCENTED “ VABELINE” 
DELICATELY PERFUMED. PREPARATIONS 


are 
A New 2 oz. Bottle, 1s. ; 5 oz. Bottle, 2s. ; 








genuine only 

















Preparation. Large size, handsome Bottle, Glass Stopper, 3s. 6d. - 
An Exquisite Emollient for the Skin & Complexion, pn 
’ ttle. : : 
oe_por_ Bottle and a Perfect Toilet Article. Packages. 





THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.G. 
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THE GEMS 
By L. T. MEADE, Avtuor or “A Banp oF 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE “BARBARA ALLEN” 
AND THE “ WHITE WITCH.” 

M® BROWNLOW was a shipowner, 
and a wealthy one. He owned six 
merchantmen, as neat and trim vessels as 
ever sailed merrily over summer seas. Brown- 
low, senior, belonged to no company ; the 
vessels marked by his name—the Lively 
Sally, the Mary Ann, the Minnehaha, &c.— 
were his own undoubted property. He had 
now resided for over twenty years in Derry, 
and during that time he had built ware- 
houses, and added store to store, and gradu- 
ally, also, increased his number of ships. Six 
ships he now possessed, and they looked a 
goodly sight as they unloaded at the wharves. 
Brownlow had always been an ambitious 
man. When a boy—and when he was serv- 
ing his time in a shipping yard—he used to 
look enviously at the gallant vessels, and 
longed to possess one of his own. His desire 
came to him, as most earthly desires do come 
to those who earnestly strive, and the man 


might have been rich and noble and happy had | 


he wished. He was certainly rich—and there 
were some who went the length of calling 
him a great man—and as happiness is a thing 
apart, and little commented on in the world, 
it is to be supposed that he had his share of 
this sometimes brilliant and always capricious 
blessing. 


It is a well-known fact that riches do not | 


necessarily bring happiness; the poor man 


with his crust and his cottage, his bonnie | 


wife whom he loves, and his first-born son, 
may be bubbling over with its great delight, 
while the rich man, bringing a golden vessel 
to this well, goes often empty away. Brown- 
low, in his poor days, had been a joking, 
jovial, light-hearted fellow ; now he was red 


of face and stout of limb, and he could | 


laugh, too, loud and long; but he was 
scarcely jovial, and assuredly not light- 
hearted. There was none of the old unction 
in the tone in which he said to his richly 
over-dressed wife—* Well, Mrs. Brownlow ;” 
the old, cheerful, “ Hullo, Bess! where are 
you, old girl?” had a much truer ring 
about it. 


Still, Brownlow was a great man, for he | 


had raised himself and his family ; he had 
liberally educated those of his young people 
who would receive instruction, and on the 
rest he had bestowed all else that money 
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could buy. He would make his children 
great according to that well-known standard 
which rules in this world, but of that other 
greatness which makes the angels rejoice and 
God Himself well pleased, he knew little or 
nothing. Not that Brownlow was _intel- 
lectually deficient ; it was simply that those 
things which are revealed to babes and 
sucklings had not been made known to 
him. 

In the years that had passed over Brown- 
| low’s head he had by no means neglected the 
culture of his own mind; he read, he at- 
_ tended lectures, he cultivated a taste for 
| classical music, and he knew a good picture 

when he saw it. The good taste which the 
man naturally possessed, and which he had 
| so sedulously endeavoured to improve, came 
| to his aid in the renovations which he in- 
| stituted at Inchfawn. His picture-gallery was 
| worth going to see, and that spacious new 
| library, which none of his family cared to 
enter but himself, possessed a really noble 
collection of modern books, and a few rare 
folios. He had the sense not to disturb what 
was worthy of remaining in the old part of 
the house, and what portraits there were of 
the old O’Donnells—at all times a handsome 
| and a blue-eyed race—still remained on the 
walls. 

Yes, Mr. Brownlow was rich; he was now 
| far and away the most wealthy shipowner in 
Derry, and he bade fair, by reason of his 
| wealth and the undoubted power of his 
character, to become one of the most influen- 
tial men of the county. To become a county 
magnate was his ambition of ambitions. 
Beyond this ideal height he could not even 
attempt to soar, and when the neighbouring 
gentlemen, who had at first stood rather 
aloof, gave him a friendly nod and a more 
friendly word, and when their wives visited 
his wife, he could not help feeling that the 
topmost stone was about to be placed on this 
great tower of his ambition. 

Brownlow was growing richer and richer, 
and there were those who now and then, 
not often, just faintly whispered a slight 
feeling of surprise. The man was a urader, 
and a successful one; he had six goodly 
| vessels —vessels which traded with many 
| ports in many distant seas; but, after all, 
| six ships were but six ships. How was it that 
| Brownlow’s silk and Brownlow’s tobacco, and 
| the many other delicate and precious fabrics 
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which he imported, should fetch such very 
large sums, should so quickly make the man 
a mighty man amongst his kind. 

There were other shipowners in Derry, 
for it was a place which boasts of large and 
splendid wharves; but they did not grow 
rich as he grew rich. 

These shipowners were wealthy, too, after 
a fashion, and they lived in solid stone houses, 
and had all that modest, and even ambitious, 
men might reasonably desire ; but what with 
the losses on the stormy seas, what with 
the spoiling of more than one precious cargo, 
and what with the acknowledged fluctua- 
tions of trade, their gains were variable, 
their ships were not always coming merrily 
into port, but were often either becalmed in 
southern tropics or lying idle in the docks. 
None of these reverses, however, happened 
to Brownlow, never did a ship of his lie 
longer at the docks than was necessary for 
its thorough cleansing and repairing ; then, 
laden with some out-going freight, it would 
start again, to return in due time, bearing 
riches to its fortunate owner. The Derry 
people commented slightly, and at intervals, 
on Brownlow’s invariable luck, and on the 
very high prices he received for his importa- 
tions; but the faint whisperings came to 
nothing, and never yet reached the rich ship- 
owner's ears. 

On the morning after John Henry’s re- 
marks at the dinner-table, Brownlow, senior, 
got up quite an hour earlier than usual. It 
was his custom to leave Inchfawn sharp as 
the great stable clock struck eight; with a 
pair of spanking horses, he would drive the 
sixteen miles which divided him from the 
thriving town of Derry. By this means he 
was generally seated in his office chair before 
ten o'clock. On this special morning, how- 
ever, he ordered the dog-cart to be ready at 
seven, and hurriedly left his room, calling 
back to his wife— 

“Good-bye, Bess, my dear ; good-bye,” in 
a way which caused her heart to beat, and 
made her remember old days. 

On this morning he was seated in his 
office chair at nine o'clock. A pile of letters, 
as usual, awaited him; he did not glance at 
one of them, but, ringing his office bell sharply, 
demanded if Mansell, his principal clerk, had 
yet arrived. 

“Yes, sir; he’s down-stairs in the ground- 
floor office.” 

“ Ask him to step up here directly,” said 
the chief. 

Mansell, a little thin man, with black hair 
a good deal oiled, and clinging close and 





long to his small head, stepped obediently 
into Brownlow’s presence. 

Mansell was one of Brownlow’s most de- 
voted and faithful servants; he had come 
with him to Derry, and had served him 
faithfully now for many long years. 

*“ Mansell,” said Brownlow, “shut the door 
and sit down. How many vessels have we 
now in port ?” 

“The Barbara Allen and the White Witch, 
sir; but the Minnehaha has been signalled, 
and we are sending out a pilot-boat; she 
will probably arrive in the course of the 
morning.” 

“Will you kindly shut that inner baize 
door, Mansell? Have the ships you men- 
tion, the Barbara Allen and the White Witch, 
been unloaded yet ?” 

“They've been partly unloaded,” replied 
Mansell in a slow, emphatic voice, and with- 
out raising his head. 

“ Ah! but if my memory serves me aright, 
they have been in port for some days.” 

“They've been in port for a week, Mr. 
Brownlow.” 

“Then why not complete the unloading?” 

Mansell raised his head. 

“There are loafers about,” he said signifi- 
cantly. 

“In that case you must do the work at 
night. It has not been the first time.” 

“There are loafers about both night and 
day.” 

Brownlow’s face flushed ominously, and a 
heavy cloud gathered between his brows. 
After a time he said— 

“What cargo does the Minnehaha bring 
in?” 

“The Minnehaha has sailed straight from 
China, sir, and brings in a full cargo of tea 
and silk.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“Nothing else, Mr. Brownlow; she is 
crammed with tea and silk in every nook 
and cranny ; hers is a very rich cargo.” 

“Well, Mansell, I will send for you later ; 
don’t be out of the way. I shall probably 
want to speak to you before I leave to- 
night.” 

“One word before I go, Mr. Brownlow. 
That was a nasty little occurrence which took 
place on the sands at Crorane; has it reached 
your ears ?” 

“T have heard of it, Mansell. 
has been playing us false ?” 

“T expect it is Drake’s doing ; he is rest- 
less and cunning. I have not liked the fellow 
for a long time.” 

“Ts he about the docks to-day ?” 


What fool 
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“T believe he is; but he keeps well out of 
my way.” 

“Find him, Mansell, and, d’ye hear, ship 
him off by the very next boat to America.” 

yy believe one leaves this very evening, | 
sir. 

“All right ; you can give him a ten-pound 
note and his passage; if he refuses to go, 
you can leave him to me to manage.” 

“Oh, he won’t refuse, sir,” said Mansell, 
leaving the room. 


CHAPTER XL.—A TEMPTATION, 


AxourT six o’clock on the evening of the 
day young Brownlow had seen her, Nora 
had completed her watch; she was relieved 
now by a boy of about fourteen, who took 
his seat on the stone in the middle of the 
sand grave. Freed at last from a duty which 
she felt irksome, Nora ran home as quickly 
as her two small, bare feet could carry her. 
She was naturally a most excitable crea- 
ture, and the circumstances which were now 


surrounding her, and the trying conditions | 
of her present life, had stimulated her sensi- | 


tive nerves to almost fever pitch. 
Her love for her country was a passion 
with her. 


O’Donnells. Nora could have found it in 
her nature to die for Geoffrey or for Ellen. 
She worshipped them as her sovereigns ; she 
imagined the gulf between her and them so 
vast a3 only to be bridged over by her love. 
She had a poetic nature, and a voice like a 
bird, and as she scrambled and ran up the 
mountain side, some sweet, wild words, as | 
pathetic as her own sad face, escaped her :— 


“°Tis fading, oh, ’tis fading! like leaves upon the | 


trees ! 

In murmuring tone ’tis dying, like wail upon the 
breeze! 

* Tis swiftly disappearing, as footprints on the shore, 

Where the Barrow, and the Erne, and Lough Swilly’ s 
waters roar— 

Where the parting sunbeam kisses Lough Corrib in 
the West, 

And Ocean, like a mother, clasps the Shannon to her 
breast ! 

The language of old Erin, of her history and name— 

Of her monarchs and her heroes—her glory and her 
Same— 

Is slowly, surely, sinking, into silent death at last, 

To live but in the memories of those who loved the 
Past. 


“° Tis leaving, and for ever, the soil that gave it birth, 
Soon,—very soon, its moving tone shall ne'er be heard 
on earth. 
And with it too seem fading, as sunset into night— 
The scattered rays of liberty that lingered im its 
light.” 


This love came first ; next to it | 
in her heart was her adoration for the | 


The mountain up ‘which Nora was sioiend- 
ing was now so steep that she had to pause 
for want of breath, but when she reached the 
| summit, her bird- like tones rang out again 

| | clear and limpid, and yet with a passionate 
| ring, as if the songstress’s heart was silently 
bleeding : — 


“ Through cold neglect ’tis dying now; a 

our shore! 

No Tara’s hail re-echoes to its musie as of yore. 

Ah! magic Tongue, that round us wove its spell so 
soft and dear ; 

Ah! pleasant Tongue, whose murmurs were as musie 
to the ear ; 

Ah! glorious Tongue, whose aecents could each Celtie 
heart enthrall! 

Ah! rushing Tongue, that sounded like the swollen 
torrents fall! 

The Tongue that in the senate was lightning, flashing 
bright— 

Whose echo in the battle was the thunder in its might ! 

That Tongue, which once in chieftain’s hali poured 
loud the minstrel lay, 


stranger on 


As ahiafiain, serf, or minstrel old, ts silent there to- 
day ! 

The Celtic Tongueis passing, and we stand coldly by, 

Without a pang within the heart, a tear within the 


eye, 
Without one pulse for Freedom stirred, one effort 
made to save 
The Language of our Fathers from dark oblivion’s 





grave. 

Oh, Irishmen ! be Irish still ! Stand for the dear old 
tongue 

Which, as ivy to a ruin, to your native land has clung ! 

Oh, snatch this relic from the wreck! the only and 
the last ; 

And cherish in your heart of hearts the language of 
the Past !” 


“ Nora!” called a voice. 

“Yes, mother, gille machree,* I’m just let- 
| ting out a note or two for the blessed moun- 
| tains to carry up to God, but I will be with 
| yez in a minute.” 

Once more she sang out wildly and with 
almost a sob :— 


“ And cherish in your heart of hearts the language of 
the Past !” 


Then she ran nimbly down a very narrow 
path, and the next moment had entered one 
of the worst description of mud cabins to be 
found in Western Donegal. 

At one end of the cabin was a very wide 
chimney ; on its hearth smouldered a few 
sods of turf. This turf truly only smouldered 
—now and then, when vigorously poked, it 
shot up a feeble spark or two, but most of 
the time it only emitted a little dreary smoke. 
Round the smouldering turf lay some sods 
which were so wet that the mud floor was 
damp where they lay. 

* Brightener of my heart. 
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These sods were supposed to be drying 
for to-morrow’s fuel, but there was very little 
hope of their sending out any light or warmth 
for many days. 

The furniture of the little cabin consisted 
of a wooden dresser, on which was placed a 
row of about a dozen penny bowls ; a small 
wooden table was pushed up against the wall, 
and a heap of straw in the distant corner 
was expected to do duty as a bed. 

Miserable as the little place was, it had at 
least the rare virtue of cleanliness ; the deal 
boards of the dresser and the little table were 
white and free from dust, and the penny 
bowls shone from recent washing. 

Mrs. Mahoney was seated on a three-legged 
stool in the chimney corner. She was a 
woman of great height and size, and had 
been, three months ago, a splendid specimen 
of her native country. 

Three months ago Mrs. Mahoney’s figure 
was upright as a dart, her black eyes were 
full of fire and spirit, her ringing voice could 
command, and the noble cast of her slightly 
aquiline features gave her something the 
appearance of a Juno. 

Three months, however, had wrought a 
change ; her hair, white as silver, was still 
coiled in massive rolls round her shapely 
head ; her eyes beneath her heavy brows 
were still dark and penetrating, but other- 
wise the queenly grace of this wild crea- 
ture of the Donegal mountains was much 
impaired, her ringing voice had subsided to 
a hoarse whisper, her cheeks were emaciated, 
and great hollows now replaced their comely 
roundness ; her grand figure which used to 
be upright as a column was much bent, and 
her full red lips were blue and pinched. 

“Ah! mother,” said Nora, “and are yez 
any better to-night ?” 

“ Not much, child ; the rheumatiz seems to 
go more and more through my bones; it’s the 
damp, Nora, it’s the damp, and I suppose 
also the hunger—it’s wonderful how hunger 
keeps gnawing at one ; but there, child, don’t 
let’s spake about me. The blessed Vargin be 
praised, ye’re safe home again, alanna; and 
tell me, did ye kape watch true and faith- 
ful ?” 

“Oh! yes, mother; and not a sowl came 
nigh the place, but that black Englisher, 
young Mr. Brownlow. See here, mother,” 
continued Nora, “maybe ye’d fancy a little 
Indian male ; if I was to cook it up, hot and 
nice, yed thry a little drop of stirabout, 
wouldn't ye, mother ?” 

Mrs. Mahoney’s great black eyes seemed 
suddenly to blaze with her intense longing 





for the warm nourishment, and she said with 
ill-suppressed eagerness— 

“‘ How much male is there in the jar, then, 
honey ?” 

“Oh! a nice little handful for us both, 
mother ; shall I put it down ?” 

“No, no, child ; I’m not hungry. Ate yer 
own supper, Nora aroon ;* I found a crust of 
bread an hour ago, and I suppose the rheu- 
matiz takes off the edge of one’s appetite.” 

Nora sighed heavily ; never yet had she 
moved her mother a quarter of an inch from 
the way she wished to go, but as she cooked 
a tiny supply of the meal for herself, she 
could not help remembering how the patient 
woman at the other side of the hearth had 
spoken of the terrible gnawings of hunger, 
when she first came in. 

She ate her supper silently, feeling that 
her mother’s eyes were following each 
mouthful with a wistfulness they could not 
altogether conceal. 

* And now, Nora, we'll soon be off,” said 
Mrs. Mahoney; “thank Heaven, the rheu- 
matiz hasn’t reached my legs as yet, and I 
can walk. How many of them will meet in 
the Red Glen to-night? Did ye hear any 
one spake of the numbers, me child ?” 

“Yes, mother, there'll be nigh upon forty 
there to-night, and they do say that the 
masther, Inchfawn himself, is coming, and 
of course, Mr. Geoffrey.” 

* Ay,” said the hungry woman at the other 
side of the hearth, rubbing her rheumatic 
hands slowly together, “that’s good news, 
that’s rale purty news to bring to your 
mother, this night. The hunger and the 
cold and the rheumatiz too, are worth bear- 
ing, when we are sure of tracking him down 
in the end. Ay, forty of us, with the Squire 
and Mr. Geoffrey at our head, ‘ull track 
him down, never fear, never fear ; the good 
God in heaven be praised for all His mer- 
cies.” 

“Mother,” said Nora, trembling a little, 
and standing, in her slim young grace, close 
to the taller woman, “I must spake what's 
lyin’ close to my heart, or I think it ‘ull 
break.” 

“Well, child ; spake it all to your mother, 
aroon.” 

Nora knelt by her mother’s knee. 

“Mother dear, you know you can’t do 
much of the knitting nor the crochet now.” 

“Oh! musha, musha child, no more I can. 
"Tis the rheumatiz has crippled all my fingers, 
and I was half an hour going round one of 
the gloves, child.” 

* Tear. 
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“Yes, mother, and what I earn is—is only 
just starvation, you know. We are only just 

arely alive on what I earn, mother dear.” 

“ But we'll keep barely alive, Nora, we'll 
howld on for another month or two, until 
Inchfawn comes in for his own again, and 
then all will be well.” 

“ Mother dear,” said Nora, her voice now 
trembling visibly, “you have heard tell 
what our Miss Eileen is doing round here.” 

“ Ay, child, and she'll always be our own 
Miss Eileen, but she ain’t one of us for all 
that.” 

“‘ Mother dear.” 

“You know what I manes, Nora machree. 
Wewanted to take her into our heart of hearts, 
to make her sow] of our sowl ; but the Squire 
and Mr. Geoffrey go one way, and Miss 
Eileen goes another. We love her still, but 
she ain’t one of us ; it ain’t nothing to us what 
she does in these parts, Nora.” 

“Oh, mother! and she’s opening a school, 
and she’s payin’ double, double what any- 
body else does, for the gloves and the stock- 
ings and the muffatees and the crochet- 
edgings ; and there’s Indian male for the ask- 
ing there, mother, and hot soup and bread 
twice a day for everybody ; and Miss Eileen 
herself, with her smile that’s like the sun, 
when it glints across the Lake of Shadows 
—oh! mother.” 

“You want to go to Miss Eileen, Nora.” 

n Yes, mother, my heart breaks to go to 
her.” 

“You can choose, Nora Mahoney, you can 
be false to the cause for which your mother 
would die, and go over to her, who has joined 
the cowld Englishman—you can do it, Nora, 
and you'll have full and to spare, but do you 
know what it manes ?” 

“ Warmth,” said Nora slowly, “and food, 
and honest work, and the touch of the hand, 
and the smile from the eyes of her I love.” 

“ Ay, child, but it manes more than that. 
Your mother sitting here has had some 
whispers come to her, and thim whispers 
divide you and me from Miss Eileen, vast as 
a mighty gulf; hers is a secret society too, 
Nora, and thim as joins her must give up 
thim of the Red Glen. Do it, Nora; lave 
your mother and the cause of right if you 
will, but hear me, false girl, whose heart 
could not suffer, and whose strength was not 
great enough to endure, go choose the warmth 
and the shelter and the love, but from this 
moment you have got the curse of the woman 
who bore you.” 

Nora turned deadly pale—give up her 
creed, her party, her mother! Alas! she 








felt too weak, too weak as yet. Strong 
fetters were round her, the fetters of old 
associations, of her whole young life. Her 
mother looked at her and believed that she 
had won the victory. So she had for the 
time, but only for the time. She little 
guessed how strong the weak girl by her 
side was yet to become. Now, however, 
was her moment of triumph. She raised 
her thin, shadowy hand, and repeated slowly, 
“You have got the curse of the woman who 
bore you.” 

“No, no, no, mother!” almost shrieked 
the weak and exhausted girl; “it was but a 
temptation, and it has gone. I'll never lave 
you, nor thim of the Red Glen—never /” 

And thus, by creed and party, is the best 
and often also the weakest thing in us over- 
borne in great things as well as in small. 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE CAVE OF GOOD-WILL. 


ARUNDEL’S scheme was beginning to pros- 
per, funds were coming in to enable him 
and Ellen to do their work thoroughly. 

Miss Ellerslee had not only sent over a 
cheque for a considerable amount, but she 
had done more and better. She had told 
Arundel that if he liked to open a depét for 
the sale of Irish work in London, she would 
not only be responsible for the first expense 
of setting the shop going, but she would 
insure to it the patronage and custom of her 
many friends. 

Miss Ellerslee had managed to create a 
strong interest about Inchfawn, amongst her 
large circle of acquaintances, and she assured 
Arundel that if he worked hard and took 
this prosperous wave of fortune at the flood, 
success should be his. 

There is no doubt that Arundel and Ellen 
did work hard ; Ellen for love of the cause, 
Arundel perhaps in great measure for love 
of her. 

The impulsive Irish girl discovered, how- 
ever, for the first time, in Arundel her lord 
and master. Hitherto Ellen herself had 
more or less directed the plans of those about 
her. Her nature was stronger than either 
Geoffrey’s or her father’s. In all her ideas 
for the benefit of others she rather ruled 
than was ruled ; but now for the first time, 
she found somebody much stronger than 
herself, who, while he treated her with a 
certain reverent admiration, yet drew from 
her obedience. 

Arundel made all the plans and drew up 
the organization, and Ellen followed in his 
steps, with a few protests which he smilingly 
disregarded, 
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“You must bring a system into their 
midst,” he would say to her, “you must 
teach them the necessity of obeying law and 
order.” 

“Tt will be a tough lesson,” the young 
lady would reply; and then she added, 
“‘ Don’t be too autocratic in your rule.” 

The cave that Ellen had mentioned made 
a very admirable starting-point for all opera- 
tions. Arundel said that if this scheme pros- 
pered he would build large schools by-and-by, 
but at present the romance of the cave drew 
many people to its door. 

Here literally lived, during the greater part 
of the terrible winter of ’79, Ellen O’Donnell 
and Aunt Bridget. 

The back part of the cave made an ex- 
cellent storehouse for the bags of meal and 
flour and the great sacks of potatoes, also for 
some very precious loads of coal and dry 
faggots. 

There was a small shed erected outside, 
where a large copper was put up, and where | 


that he will belong to no other as long as he 
remains a member of the Good-will.” 
Geoffrey laughed and reddened a little at 
these words. 
“T fear there are those of the Red Glen 
who would object to that clause of yours, 


Arundel. I must therefore remain an out- 
sider, though I wish you and Ellen all luck.” 

This clause of Arundel’s had caused Ellen 
a great deal of pain and perplexity, and she 
had pleaded hard with him to abate its seve- 
rity. 

ue I would gladly if I could,” he said in reply, 
“‘ but—how can I bring your common sense to 
bear on the point, Miss O’Donnell? The 
primary thing I want to teach is order. How 
can I teach order to-night when the mem- 
bers of our society go to-morrow night to the 
Red Glen to learn the reverse ? No, no, our 
rule must stand, and at first, doubtless, our 





recruits will be few—but time and patience, 
| Miss O’Donnell, and you, by the magic of your 
sympathy, will win many to our side.” 





soup was always boiling ; and down to this| Ellen submitted, her intellect approving, 
little ingle of the shore, and always flocking | but her passionate heart and hitherto un- 
to the entrance of the cave, came truly the | guided sense of generosity making her long 
poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind. to scatter her gifts with a prodigal and un- 
No one was ever sent empty away, though | stinted hand. 

Arundel’s work by no means ended when| Food was given to all who asked for it, but 
he had given a little to bodily necessities. the little society of the Good-will remained 
He and Ellen were the founders and organ- | \for the first month with no other members 
izers of a new secret society. This society, | than Arundel, Ellen, and Miss O’Donnell. 
unlike any other of its kind, was to inculeate| Arundel held out many baits, and in con- 
order, self-restraint, and contentment. It | sequence numerous inquirers came daily, but 
was to make a discontented people content two things sent them away with dissatisfied 
by the simple means of giving them abun- head-shakings—first, their fear of offending 
dance to do, and the necessary materials for | the members of the Red Glen ; second, their 








earning, if they chose to be industrious, a | 
comfortable living. 

Arundel looked to Miss Ellerslee to create 
the demand, which might enable these people | 
to forward the supply ; ; but, as he knew that | 
the demand ultimately must be more or less 
limited, his grand future aim, as he said to 
Ellen, was emigration. 

Geoffrey was asked to join the society, 
which Arundel had christened The Society 
of Good-will. He laughed and said in his 
light and easy manner— 

“ Oh, certainly, it seems a delightful idea !” 

“It’s a fact, not an idea,” said Arundel in 
his driest voice, “and those who wish to be- 
come members of our Good-will must conform 
to our rules.” 

“ And they are—” said Geoffrey. 

“First, and foremost, that the member, 
when he takes our vows upon him, can faith- 
fully and with truth declare that he belongs 
to no other secret society in Ireland ; further, 





' antipathy to Arundel as an Englishman. 
At last, however, three girls who had 
| herded together in an almost starved con- 
dition on the mountains, and had slowly dis- 
covered the unpalatable truth, that the Red 
| Glen was all words, and had done nothing, 
| decided to cast in their lot with Miss Eileen. 
| Arundel instantly subjected them to a week’s 
| novitiate. At the end of that time there was 
| a very short and impressive religious service. 
Ellen sang a couple of hymns, and Arundel, 
from his whole heart, prayed such a prayer 
that the most ignorant could follow and un- 
derstand. The girls were admitted, were 
given a very simple badge to wear, which 
any known infringement of the rules would 
instantly deprive them of, and, lo and be- 
hold ! it seemed to the poor creatures that 
they had entered into fairy land. They in- 
stantly became members of the school, which 
was held in a recess of the cave, where Arun- 
del had rudely constructed a chimney, which 
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and where a great fire was always burning. 
That fire alone was delicious to these frozen 
creatures, but more was to follow—they were 
given stockings to knit and gloves to make ; 
and when the work was complete they re- 
ceived double the pay they had ever got. 

These recruits carried the joyful tidings 
abroad, and from that day forth there were 
many members who were wise enough to 
prefer the solid advantages of the Good- 
will to the chimerical benefits of the Red 
Glen. 

It was more difficult to find work for the 
men, but Arundel determined that they should 
at least learn cobbling and some rudimentary 
ideas of carpentering. When his recruits 
numbered about thirty in all, he suggested 
that in the spring his men should build a 
house, which might be turned into a school 
for the further benefit of his society. 

When this idea was received with acclama- 
tions, he said that all the men members of 
the Good-will Society should have practical 
lectures delivered to them during the winter 
evenings, with a view to the house they were 
to build in the summer. 

“T want to prepare these poor outcasts for 
South America by-and-by,” he said to Ellen, 
but not a word yet did he breathe about 
emigration. One evening, about half an hour 
before Ellen was about to leave and return 
on her pony, Shela, to Rose Bank Cottage, 
she was standing at the entrance to the cave, 
when she was much startled by the, to her, 
rather unfamiliar apparition of John Henry 
Brownlow, junior. 

It so happened that Ellen was alone, Aunt 
Bridget being kept at home that day by a 
severe cold, and Arundel, who generally spent 
his nights in the cave, being absent for a few 
hours. 

“T say, Miss O'Donnell,” said John Henry, 
*‘ |_I—I beg your pardon, but may I speak 
to you?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Brownlow. I am sorry I 
cannot ask you inside, but it is a rule that 
only members enter the cave of Good-will.” 

“Qh! ah! that’s what I came to speak 
about. I want to become a member.” 

“You!” said Ellen. “Not really—this 
kind of thing is not meant for people like 
you.” 

“ Ah! yes, really and truly. I never was 
more in earnest in my life—I never was. 
And why shouldn’t a poor beggar like me 
have a chance as well as another? [I'll learn 
and I'll be obedient, and I'll do what that 
Englishman wants—you'll see if I don’t. 








Don’t be hard on me now, Miss O’Donnell ; 
let me be a member of the Good-will.” 

“But why?” asked Ellen. ‘“ What pos- 
sible reason can you have in wishing to join 
us 7” 

“Ah! well; really now, Miss O’Donnell, 
a fellow needn’t turn his heart inside out, 
need he? I suppose I’ve got a great many 
reasons. I’m a lazy beggar, and I want to 
be taught to work ; and I—I It’s aw- 
fully slow at Inchfawn—awfully slow. Oh, 
I forgot ; what a brute I am! of course you 
won't like to hear that; and I’m sure it 
wasn’t slow in your day. I expect it was as 
jolly as possible in your day. But look here, 
Miss O’Donnel!, may I join you? may I be- 
come a member of the Good-will? I'll pro- 
mise to be as satisfactory as possible ; I will, 
indeed.” 

“T don’t know how to answer you,” re- 
plied Ellen ; ‘neither Mr. Arundel nor I ever 
contemplated having any such member. I 
don’t really know what to say.” 

“But you didn’t make a law to kecp me 
out, did you ?” 

“Oh! no; of course not. We never 
thought of you, one way or the other.” 

Brownlow’s pale cheek grew a shade 
whiter. 

“ Ah! well,” he said, “I’m a worthless 
sort of dog; I always knew that; and yet I 
have got something in me which But 
never mind. I can do one thing, however, 
Miss O'Donnell. There’s that two thousand 
pounds, you know, you wouldn’t have.” 

Ellen flushed a rosy red. “I have never 
forgotten that,” she said; “oh! thank you 
again for it now.” 

“You needn’t thank me. It was my de- 
light to offer it to you, and had you taken it 
I should have been more than glad. [ have 
never touched it since. Bless you, Miss 
O’Donnell, it’s no use to me. I don’t want 
money. It seems to me that if there is a 
stupid, useless thing under the sun it’s money. 
It cannot make a fellow happy. There’s lots 
of it at Inchfawn, and the place is so slow I 
almost die there. Oh! I forgot; but it 
usen’t to be slow in your day, and you had 
no money. Yes,” continued John Henry, 
speaking slowly and emphatically, “if there’s 
a thing under the sun I loathe it’s money. 
Money never yet made a gentleman ; and if 
you would only take that two thousand, Miss 
O’Donnell, and use it in the Good-will 
Society, it would be the greatest boon to me; 
it would indeed.” 

“ But we cannot take your money without 
you,” said Ellen. 
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“Then take me too, Miss O'Donnell. I'll 
promise to obey the laws and not be trouble- 
some. I'll do the most menial things,” added 
the poor fellow. “You'll never regret having 
me as a member, and I'll just do anything. 
That’s the good of a cad,” continued John 
Henry ; “he'll stoop to any dirty work.” 


CHAPTER XLII.—MEN OF THE RED GLEN. 


WHILE the Good-will Society prospered, 
the members of the Red Glen were by no 
means idle. 

From an insignificant and scarcely known 
society, numbering a little over a dozen 
members, it had swelled to nearly fifty. 

From a society with no ostensible object, 
but just with a general idea of righting itself 
and avenging weet it considered the wrongs 
of centuries, it became a society with a very 
definite object indeed. At one time its most 
eloquent head was Nora Mahoney’s mother ; 
its most gifted organizer Tom Doherty. But 
now Geoffrey O’Donnell, with native-born 
eloquence added to the culture of a public 
school and university life, was its orator of 
orators. His burning words came from his 
own indignant young heart, but his actions 
were guided by men double his age and 
double his experience. ' 

One object now animated every breast of 
all the fifty men and women who met in the 
Red Glen. That object was to find out who 
was the smuggler in their midst ; that object 
was, if possible, to lay the sin at the feet of 
John Henry Brownlow, and to force him to 
quit Inchfawn. 

These impulsive and half-starved people 
never looked a step beyond this grand issue. 
It seemed to them that, once Brownlow 
was gone all would be well, that the O’Don- 
nells would return, and old times come back 
again to Inchfawn. 

Once more they pictured the great kitchen 
crowded with retainers ; once more they saw 
the waste and prodigality in which their 
souls delighted. Once again their rents were 
paid when and how they could; once again 
the pig had the warm corner by the fireside, 
and the praty garden flourished. 

The thought never once occurred to them 
that sending the Brownlows away would not 
re-establish the O’Donnells; that no more 
now than two years ago would the O’Donnells 
have money to buy back the land. This 
oversight on the part of ignorant peasants 
may have been in part excusable, but the 
strange thing was that in acertain measure it 
was shared by Geoffrey and hisfather. They 
were both filled with a nameless and yet an 





exultant hope ; and this hope, truly built on 
sand, improved neither of them. The Squire 
no longer mooned away his time in his easy- 
chair. He did not openly join the Red Glen 
Society, but every man at Inchfawn knew 
that he was one with it in its present aim. 
He would roam restlessly up and down the 
roads, watching for Geoffrey to return from 
one of the meetings ; and then he would in- 
quire, in an eager, tremulous voice, “ What 
news ? what news?” And he himself would 
peer along the shore, and if he saw the most 
distant ship in the offing ‘he would fetch out 
his telescope and examine it with a kind of 
vindictive interest. Ever since he left Inch- 
fawn Fergus O’Donnell had hated his sup- 
planter Brownlow, but hitherto he had kept 
this hatred to himself with a certain noble 
reticence. All this reticence now was over ; 
he spoke of Brownlow openly as the villain, 
the cheat, the rascal. 

If Geoffrey brought him tidings that any, 
even the faintest clue was bringing the mystery 
to light, then he would rub his hands and go 
home in an excited state, and allude openly 
to Inchfawn, and almost speak as if he might 
soon be there again; but if the news was 
bad and the faint clue seemed to be fading 
utterly into vacancy, then the Squire would 
be very irritable, touchy about his food, and 
inclined even to blame his own colleen when 
she was out a little later than usual. Aunt 
Bridget used to be almost afraid of him on 
these occasions, and even Ellen, who knew 
him better than any other creature did, 
found no other means answer but just to sit 
down on the floor at his feet, and say in her 
soft, round tones— 

“Tell me, father, tell me what is troubling 
you?” 

If the poor Squire had deteriorated, cer- 
tainly Geoffrey had not improved. This desire 
for revenge, this life with an aim, and yet 
without an aim, was bringing out the very 
worst points in his character ; the indolence, 
which was his Irish heritage, but which his 
school and college life had very nearly over- 
come, was again coming to the front. He 
was impetuous and full of fire when roused, 
but at other times his was the happy-go-lucky 
temperament, which satisfied itself with the 
present and never looked too far into the 
future. 

Geoffrey believed that by some stroke of 
good fortune Inchfawn would drop once 
more into their hands, and for the present 
the meetings at the Red Glen gave to his 
life the keenest zest and enjoyment. 

Nature had endowed him with many of 
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the qualities of a leader—his ambition and 
pride and affection were all stimulated by 
the adoration with which each word of his 
was listened to. He and Arundel were men 
of totally different fibre ; but while Geoffrey, 
who was surely leading his followers to no 
bed of roses, was absolutely worshipped, 
Arundel, who was leaving not a stone un- 
turned to save the members of his society 
both body and soul, was only tolerated. 
Arundel knew well that but for Ellen he 
would scarcely have been listened to by these 
wild mountaineers. 

Ellen’s own life was so full just now, so 
crowded with work, and so stimulated by 
healthy and strong influence, that she had 
not so much time to notice the sad change 
in her father and Geoffrey. 

The true aim and object of the Red Glen 
was absolutely unknown to her, and she 
chiefly lamented the fact of its existence be- 
cause it prevented Geoffrey joining the grand 
mission, which was now filling all her heart 
and life. 

Arundel, however, was not so unobservant. 
After watching Geoffrey for some time, he 
one day assumed the privileges he had long 
ago had, as the lad’s Rugby tutor, and took 
him to task. 

“When are you going in for a profession, 
O'Donnell? It is four months now since 
your college career came to an end.” 

“I might return the question with inte- 
rest,” said Geoffrey reddening, and his blue 
eyes flashing; “you have not embraced a 
profession, Arundel, and you are several 
years my senior.” 

“That has nothing to say to it,” replied 
Arundel. “Through neither fault nor virtue 
on my part, I have a sufficient income to 
live as an idle man if I choose. I don’t 
think I am an idle man, but I don’t particu- 
larly want to go in for the work which may 
take the money from some one who wants it 
more than I. You must admit that your 
case is different, Geoffrey.” 

“Yes, my case is different,” replied Geof- 
frey ; “you do right to taunt me with the 
fact that I’m a beggar.” 

Arundel went up and laid his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. 

“We used to be friends,” he said. “In the 
old days O’Donnell would never have spoken 
in those tones to Arundel, even though Arun- 
del must sometimes have appeared to him 
an intolerable prig. Forgive me, Geoffrey. 
I can’t help remembering the time when 
you were a lad and I a man, and you used 
to pour out your boy heart to me. I used 








to love it for its freshness in the old days; 
but never mind, we are both men now, and 
I’ve no right to pry into your life:” 

“T’m a brute,” exclaimed Geoffrey. “I 
never believed it possible that I could resent 
any word you spoke to me ; but the fact is 
I am bothered and harassed, and it’s horrible 
to feel that all this time I am living upon 
Ellen’s money.” 

“T don’t believe the thought has once oc- 
curred to your sister that the money is espe- 
cially hers ; but all the same, if you feel like 
this, why do it, old fellow? Means can 
surely be found to start you in any honour- 
able profession you may fancy.” 

“The fact is I can’t leave the neighbour- 
hood of Inchfawn at present.” 

“Because you are a member of the Red 
Glen ¢” 

“That is the reason.” 

Arundel was silent ; he and Geoffrey were 
pacing up and down on a little sheltered 
piece of the road which led to Rose Bank 
Cottage. It was a road with a high hedge 
on each side, and this hedge sheltered it now 
from the full blasts of the spring winds. 

Arundel and Geoffrey were both smoking ; 
now Arundel, after a brief pause, flung his 
cigar away, and, turning to his companion, 
spoke with energy— 

“ Geoffrey, may I say exactly what I think 
best to you?” 

“Certainly, Philip. I am not going to 
quarrel with you twice on the same day.” 

“Then I should like you to know that I 
am in possession of the secret so carefully 
guarded by the members of the Red Glen.” 

Geoffrey turned white. 

“You? Heavenhelpus! Who has been 
the traitor ?” 

“No one has been the traitor; a word 
suggested here and implied there, joined to 
the fact that every one knew of the smug- 
gled goods buried in the sands at Crorane, 
put me in possession of a simple fact. Geof- 
frey, you want to track this crime to Brown- 
low, the great shipowner, and you trust 
by these means to make Inchfawn too hot 
to hold him.” 

“Good heavens! Arundel,” said young 
O’Donnell, turning round and facing his com- 
panion with almost terror in his face, “you 
have very little idea of the meaning of the 
words you are saying. If the Red Glen 
people discover that you have guessed our 
secret, I tell you plainly that it will be 
scarcely safe for you to remain near Inch- 
fawn.” 


Arundel smiled. 
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“No fear for me,” he said. “I have been 
careful not to divulge the faintest whisper of 
what I have learned to any one but yourself. 
I would not make your sister unhappy with 
this news for worlds.” 

“Why should Ellen be unhappy ?” asked 
Geoffrey in a testy voice. 

“Tf you do not see it, it is useless for me 
to try to explain; but I think her sense of 
honour would be cruelly wounded. Geof- 
frey, in this hot pursuit for mere revenge 
you are doing something unworthy of your 
race.” 

You had better hold, Arundel—my father 
is in it too.” 

“T have nothing to say to your father, but 
I remember you as the boy ; however, no 
matter. Geoffrey, just answer me one ques- 
tion, and then I won’t trouble you any 
further. Suppose you succeed—suppose you 
manage to lay this sin at Brownlow’s door, 
and oblige him in consequence to give up 
Inchfawn, how will that enable you to earn 
your bread ?” 

“T suppose we can live at Inchfawn.” 

Arundel stamped his foot impatiently. 

“ Now what folly this is!” he exclaimed, 
“how can your father buy back Inchfawn— 
where is the money to come from ?” 

Geoffrey grew very red and turned his 
face away. 

“ At any rate,” he said incoherently, “if 
Brownlow goes another man will buy the 
place, and the people will have a better 
landlord.” 

“Or perhaps a worse,” said Arundel. 
“Brownlow is not the ruffian you make 
him out, and I tell you plainly that I con- 
sider your present life low in aim and alto- 
gether unworthy of you. However, I won’t 
say any more, for as you justly reminded 
me, I have no right to interfere.” 

Arundel strode away, feeling thoroughly 
angry and annoyed, and Geoffrey, after a 
very slow and meditative turn up and down 
the road, re-entered Rose Bank Cottage. 

When the path was quite clear of both 
men, there was a slight rustle behind the 
quickset hedge, and a girl and a man stepped 
out of the shadow where they had lain con- 
cealed and looked at each other. 

“He knows all, all our sacrets, the black- 
hearted Englishman,” said Nora Mahoney in 
keen excitement and anguish. 

“Whisht, girl, whisht,” said Tom Doherty, 
“you lave it to me and kape your own 
counsel. When you are wanted to spake 


we'll call for you; until then you kape yer 
own counsel, Nora.” 











“Horses wouldn’t drag it from me,” re- 
plied Nora ; “ but oh! glory, ain’t he a black 
heretic after all!” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—BROWNLOW’S CHAMPION. 


Youne Brownlow became a member of 
the Good-will Society, and proved himself 
both efficient and useful. 

Arundel would not take his two thousand 
pounds, but he allowed him to subscribe 
freely to all their enterprises, and he assured 
him that if the emigration scheme ever came 
to anything, he would not scruple to use 
some of the money so freely tendered. 
Brownlow entered into a new life, a new 
phase of existence was opened up before 
him, and his mother and sisters wondered at 
the change in indolent John Henry. 

He who had been truly the laziest of the 
lazy, and seldom appeared until noon, was 
now often up and away long before any 
member of the family, except his father, had 
appeared. 

Ellen would generally find him waiting 
for her when she arrived at the cave of 
Good-will, and when she held out her hand, 
and he clasped it for a moment, a faint radi- 
ance would come into his pale and ugly face, 
transforming it for the time into passing 
beauty. 

Except for this one brief moment, Brown- 
low did not often see Ellen again for the rest 
of the day, for her duties lay altogether with 
the girls and women. 

Brownlow did, with a curious meek obedi- 
ence, what Arundel told him, and he made 
himself immensely useful to Aunt Bridget. 

Aunt Bridget, who had been drawn into 
the whole undertaking, to a certain extent 
against her will, had long ago declared that 
teach she would not and cook she would. 
She was therefore given the management of 
the soup kitchen. In this department Miss 
Bridget O’Donnell was immensely popular, 
her soup was strong, had a fine flavour of 
meat and a delicious and appetising aroma 
of onions. 

Miss O’Donnell said, however, that peeling 
onions ad libitum made her eyes water, and 
| when John Henry offered to perform this 
| service for her, she considered him an ex- 
tremely civil and well-spoken young man. 
He and she spent a great deal of time to- 
gether in the soup kitchen, and perhaps one 
looked as grotesque as the other, when they 
appeared, after their arduous labours were 
at an end, for Miss Biddy’s black poke 
bonnet would as often be tied back to front 
as otherwise, and John Henry’s lanky hair 
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would not only be plentifully sprinkled with 
pea flour and other soup ingredients, but 
his always rather weak eyes would be much 
reddened by the baneful influence of the 
onions. 

The two, however, were fast friends, and 
John Henry considered Miss Bridget one 
of the most delightful and original women 
he had ever met. With her he felt 
thoroughly happy and at home, and she, 
as she expressed it, turned the poor young 
man inside out as clean as a whistle. She 
was never tired of asking him questions 
about Inchfawn, and when he mentioned 
any change that she did not approve, she 
was by no means slow in expressing a broad 
opinion. 

“ Now tell me this, young man, how would 
you like to be treated that way yourself— 
turned out of your bit of a cabin in the cold 
winter—oh ! come now, it’s very fine talking, 
but handsome is that handsome does, and 
that’s Biddy O’Donnell’s motto, I can tell 
you, Mr. Brownlow.” 

“ But I—ah—you don’t understand, Miss 


O'Donnell, I never wanted the poor crea- | 


tures to be turned out; as to the money 
value, why you know if there is a thing I 
think worthless it’s money, but it was my 
father’s doing you know.” 

“And you have got to remember your 
fifth commandment,” said Miss O’Donnell. 
“Oh! yes, and I’m not blaming you for 
sticking upfor your parents. But, oh! fie—to 
speak like that of the money. I tell you 
what it is, Mr. Brownlow, it was the want 
of the money gave us that big heart ache we 
have never yet got over.” 

“Does—does Miss Ellen’s heart ache 
then ?” said Brownlow wistfully. 

“Kileen—oh! bless the girl, she’s only 
a child, that kind of thing is but a pin 
prick with young folks, Mr. Brownlow. If 
you want to see a big sorrow look into the 
heart of Biddy O’Donnell; there’s a wound 
here, and ’tis always bleeding; why, as I was 
saying to Honora Macnaughten—but there, 
good gracious ! Mr. Brownlow, take the soup 
off the fire, it’s just come to a boil. Now 
then we'll peel this bunch of onions, and 
we'll have the whole thing screeching hot for 
the poor creatures when they come round.” 

Brownlow peeled his onions, and boiled 
his soup, and discoursed abundantly with 
Miss Bridget. He was happy so employed. 
His silent greeting morning after morning 
with Ellen was his supreme moment of 
bliss; but with Arundel he felt uncomfort- 
able. Some feelings hitherto unknown to 


him crept up and up round his heart, when 
he conversed with the man who was his 
superior. Brownlow had not a vivid imagi- 
nation, but what little he possessed was 

| always picturing scenes in which Ellen con- 
versed in absorbing interest with the man 
who was a gentleman. 

“T hate him,” he would sometimes say, 
clenching his small white hands with almost 
passion ; “ why should he be so happy and 
I so miserable? I don’t want Ellen O’Don- 
nell; I know lam not worthy to be anything 
but her servant, but I don’t think I could 
quite bear to see him have her.” 

| In Miss Bridget’s presence, however, 
| Brownlow was so interested and so enter- 
| tained that he had no time to dwell on these 
bitterer feelings. Miss Bridget was loud in 
his praise, not only in her soup kitchen, but 
| in Rose Bank parlour. 
| “Well, Fergus,” she exclaimed one day in 
| the face of the assembled family, “ ye needn’t 
| be so downhearted, my man.” 

“ Why, Biddy,” asked the Squire, “ what 
| special news have you brought home to cheer 
me with ?” 

“Oh, well, it’s just this,” said Miss Biddy : 
“J have made up my mind it’s no use crying 
over spilt milk, and that young fellow, who'll 
be Inchfawn some day if he’s spared, why, 
he’s as nice, and well-spoken, and civil a boy 
as you could find. There, now, I’ve said it. 
Why, he minds me least word, as if it were 
the Gospel; and the way he peels onions is 
just out and out beauty-full.” 

The Squire frowned ; Ellen tried to turn 
the conversation; and Geoffrey devoted 
himself ostensibly to Oscar. 

“Oh, come now, Geoffrey,” said Miss 
O'Donnell, “I mean no disparagement to 
you, me jewel of a boy, and ’tisn’t I who 
would compare your pretty face to Mr. 
Brownlow’s ; but there, what I say is let’s 
be thankful he’s the harmless, well-meaning 
creature he is. Why, look here now, Inch- 
fawn, whether ’twas the onions or his feel- 
ings, his poor eyes were as red as ferrets’ this 
morning when I let out my mind about the 
wrongs done to your favourite tenants. I 
could see plain that but for the fifth com- 
mandment he’d have spoken his mind pretty 
strong. My notion is this: that when he 
comes in for Inchfawn we may all do pretty 
much what we like there again.” 

The Squire moved uneasily in his chair ; 
his face grew very red, and Geoffrey cast an 
imploring glance at Ellen. She returned his 
gaze, and instantly endeavoured to stem the 
tide of her aunt’s conversation. 
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“ Aunt Bridget, I forgot to tell you that 
we are to start quite an hour earlier to- 
morrow morning. Mr. Arundel will bring 
a car from Derry, and we can all three drive 
over together.” 

“Oh, yes, miss, it’s very fine, and I am 
to be at the beck and call of a chit of a girl 
like you. “Tis you and Arundel, and you 
and Arundel all the time. You and that 
man between you will wear your old aunt to 
skin and bone, but you neither of you have 
a spark of consideration. I must say this, 
Ellen, that I would be glad if your Mr. 
Arundel would take a leaf out of poor young 
Brownlow’s book, but the masterful, dictato- 
rial ways of that man are sometimes more 
than I can abide.” 

Ellen’s face flushed. 

“T don’t think you quite understand,” she 
began, “and it is ridiculous comparing the 
two.” 

“Oh, hoity-toity, miss ; and so you doubt 
your aunt’s understanding, indeed. Well, 
then, I'll let you know that Biddy O’Donnell 
is not an out-and-out idgiot yet, and what’s 








more, Ellen O’Donnell, it would be nicer and 
more considerate of you if you thought well 
of them that think well of you.. There’s Mr. 
Arundel ; oh, he’s all very fine with his airs, 
for all the world like a nobleman’s ; but Mr. 
Brownlow, who has no airs and no preten- 
sions, and that I will say, he talks of you, 
I can tell you, you ungrateful girl, in a way 
that’s truly elegant to listen to.” 

“Look here, Biddy,” suddenly shouted 
the irate Squire, “you once for all drop the 
subject of the Brownlows : it is not welcome 
and never will be welcome in my house. 
Ellen, child, I can’t make out why you let 
the fellow join your society.” 

“Tt was a most impolitic and a most inju- 
dicious thing to do,” murmured Geoffrey. 

“Well ” began the irrepressible Miss 
Biddy again. 

But the Squire was down on her. 

“ Bridget O’Donnell, I command you to 
be silent. If you don’t shut up this moment 
either you or I leave the room.” 

“ Oh, I am sure, Squire, mum’s the word,” 
muttered Miss Biddy. 








THE TEACHERS OF MANKIND. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
“Then wrought Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every wise hearted man, in whom the Lord put wisdom and understanding.” 


Exop. xxxvi. 1. 


ART. 


| i is a great and common error to overlook 

the many sources of revelation which 
God has provided for us; to listen but to 
one of His voices, and, in consequence, to 
understand even that voice far more imper- 
fectly than we should otherwise have done. 
We talk of the Bible, rightly, as a Book of 
God, but we should not forget that it is but 
one of many books. God has revealed Him- 
self to us, most of all, in two ways :—in the 
life and words and death of His Son our 
Lord, which is the Gospel: and by the in- 
ward witness of His Spirit in our hearts, 
which is the voice of Conscience. But, be- 
sides these, He has other teachers. He 
teaches us by the works of His hands, that 
is, by Nature; by the personal providence 
which guides our life, that is, by Experience ; 
by His manifestations of Himself to the 
minds of other men, in many parts and in 
many ways—as, for instance, in Holy Scrip- 
ture. But Scripture, while it represents the 
highest, does not represent to us the only, 
form of this latter mode of inspiration. 
“Every good gift, and all perfect giving, are 





from above, and come down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning.” Thus all great and 
noble literature, all pure, passionate, and 
entrancing poetry, all faithful and reverent 
art, must be reckoned by all whose eyes are 
opened to be among the teachers of mankind. 

2. It is of one of these teachers of mankind 
—it is of the revelation of God to us through 
the medium of Art—that I purpose to speak 
to you this evening. If we need Scripture 
authority for so doing, we have it in my 
text. Bezaleel and Aholiab were two artists, 
the artificers of the Tabernacle ; and Scrip- 
ture, in attributing inspiration to them, 
teaches us to regard art asa gift of God. 
The beautiful faculty is much—the gifts of 
hand and eye with which God endows some 
men for the blessing of mankind ; but yet 
more precious is the divine vision, which 
enables them, by the work of their hands, to 
express the faith or tenderness which is in 
their souls. Look, for instance, at archi- 
tecture. If the Tabernacle of old was built 


by artists whom God endowed, why should 
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we suppose that God did not also inspire the | 
builders of the Abbey, which is so incom- | 
parably grander and more stately than that | 
poor tent in the wilderness? It reminds us | 
everywhere of God and of death—of duty | 
and of salvation. Every part of it is a reli- 
gious symbol. Why does the number three 
dominate its structure? The triple breadth 
of aisle, and nave, and aisle ; the triple length | 
of nave, choir, and sacrarium; the triple 
height of arch, triforium, clerestory? Is it 
not to remind us of God, the Three in One, 
and One in Three? Why is its structure 
cruciform? Is it not toremind us constantly 
of the Atonement ; and did not the piilars 
of Edward the Confessor’s Abbey, as well as 
of other cathedrals, actually deflect at the 
East to symbolise the head of Christ leaning 
upon His shoulder in the hour of death? 
The chapels which cluster round the east 
end indicate the communion of saints. From 
the pillars, the sculptured angels look down 
upon our worship. The gargoyles without 
represent the excluded spirits of evil. Even 
the soaring height of the whole, overcoming 
the horizontal lines, the upward curl of the 
foliage, the upward spring of the arch, the 
high pitch of the roof, are meant to teach us 
that we should conquer earthly desires, and 
ever be ascending heavenwards in heart and 
mind. Well may bubbles burst and folly’s 
dancing foam melt if it cross this threshold ! 


“They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build.” 


3. It is not, however, of architecture, or 
sculpture, or music, or any other art, but of 
Painting, that I shall chiefly speak. The 
works of art which enrich London at this 
season attract thousands of visitors, Our 
various exhibitions are not meant for mere 
idle amusement. So much toil of hand and 
brain has higher objects. Pictures may have 
no small share in the general education of 
the people in all things sweet and tender ; 
in all things great and good. I want this 
evening to seize that influence, and to con- 
secrate it. Religion, so far from being a 
mere formal visitor—a mere Sunday friend, 
ought to mingle with our familiar life, ought 
to ennoble our most common interests ; and all 
men’s brightest endowments should also sub- 
serve the glory and the gospel of Christ. It 
is the task of Art to study God’s revelations 
of Himself in Scripture, in Nature, in His- 
tory, in daily life, and to interpret them to 
us in forms of beauty, 

I know no sadder proof of the extent to 





which our minds are darkened and coarsened 








by worldliness than our indifference to the 
beauty with which, as with a garland of 
celestial roses, God has crowned the works of 
His hands. I know no surer proof that God 
is, and that His name is Love, than the fact, 
that, having implanted within us the sense of 


| beauty, He has, as it were, with superfluous, 
| superabundant goodness, delighted that sense 


of beauty with all the glories and melodies 
of this outward world. Too often we suffer 
this sense of beauty to atrophy by neglect, 
and we sink in consequence into corruption 
and despair. God gives us Art to reawaken 
this innocent delight in the beauty, the won- 
der, the power, which are the very autograph 
of His goodness. We must earn our bread 
in the sweat of our brow, but Art may at 
least save us from fret of nerve and weari- 
ness of brain. 

4. When we pass from any gallery of old 
masters to one of our yearly exhibitions we 
are at once struck with one difference. It is 
that what we regard distinctively as religious 
art was far more common four centuries ago 
than it is now. Some of the greatest medi- 
eval painters—Giotto, Fra Angelico, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Raphael— were occupied 
almost exclusively with sacred subjects. 
Why is it otherwise now? Partly, no doubt, 
because the old masters lived in an age of 
more universal and more concentrated devo- 
tion, and that not afew of them were men 
of that deeply spiritual mind which is always 
rare ; but partly, also, because the interests 
of man are indefinitely wider than once they 
were, and that we rightly extend the con- 
ception of sacredness to things once deemed 
secular. Art may be fulfilling in the highest 
sense its ideal function, which is “to present to 
us, in many parts and fashions, the dim yearn- 
ing of the universe for its divine restitution 
into perfect unity with the will of God,” 
even when it is not painting Scripture scenes 
or Holy Families. Let us, however, be thank- 
ful that the works of some modern painters are 
still, even in the old sense, deeply and directly 
religious. Of one such, the great English 
painter to whom we owe “ The Light-of the 
World,” “The Scapegoat,” “The Shadow of 
the Cross,”—I need not speak. But I may 
mention the French painter, Francois Millet, 
who died in 1871, the painter of “ The Ange- 
lus,” “The Sower,” and many paintings of 
deep instructiveness. Another living painter 
of France, Edouard Frére,* has made it his 
mission to reveal the beauty and sacredness of 
the poorest peasant life, and to show us that 
prayer may make the floor of the peasant’s 

* He has died since the sermon wns preached. 
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hut sacred as the rocks of Sinai ; but in Mil- 

let’s paintings there are even deeper truths. 
His life indicates how close is the connection 

between art and morality—how certain it is 


that 
“ With truth and purity go other gifts, 
All gifts come clustering to these.’ 


He was a man of very humble birth, and he 
began to paint in the popular Parisian style. 
But one day he happened to stand beside two 
strangers who were looking into a Paris shop- 
window at one of his works, and he saw that 
the effect on their minds was neither good 
nor noble. He went home, and he and his 
wife agreed that he would never paint in that 
style again. “ Life,” hesaid, “ will be harder; 
you will suffer, but I shall accomplish what 
I have always intended.” The effort cost 
something. They became so poor that in 
1848 they were once absolutely without food ; 
but his peasant mother encouraged him to 
give up honours and wealth rather than fall 
short of his own high conception. “ Fran- 
gois,” she said, “follow the example of that 
man who said, ‘I paint for eternity.’” Nearly 
all through his life he was struggling with 
neglect and difficulty. It was only after his 
death that men began fully to recognise his 
greatness, and gave for his works ten times 
more than he had ever received. His own 
generation did not care for him, would not 
listen to him any more than to any prophet ; 
but now men try to spell out his thoughts, 
and the sons of those who scorned him come 
to throw their garlands on his grave. Yes ; 
the character, the religion of a painter tell 
upon his works. “Believe me,” says Sir 
Frederick Leighton, “ whatever of dignity, 
whatever of strength we have within us will 
dignify and make strong the labours of our 
hands ; whatever littleness degrades our spirit 
will lessen them and drag them down. What- 
ever noble fire is in our hearts will burn also 
in our work; whatever purity is ours will 
chasten and exalt it; for as we are, so our 
work is ; and what we sow in our lives, that 
beyond a doubt we shall reap, for good or for 
ill, in the strengthening or defacing of what- 
ever gifts have fallen to our lot.” 
“ Poetic art, 


** Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues, 
Has need of mind and soul in every part 
Heroically fashioned, to infuse 
Faith in the whisper of her lonely Muse.” 


But the lesson is true, not of Art only, but of 
all work. In proportion as we are weak and 
unfaithful, in that proportion is our work de- 
teriorated ; in proportion as we are good and 
pure, in that proportion is our work stronger 
and more bright. 








5. But when you visit our Royal Academy 
and see the preponderance of landscapes, or 
of daily scenes and domestic incidents, perhaps 
you think that they have no religious teach- 
ing for us. My friends, that would be a 
narrow and mistaken view. We cannot be 
too thankful for this pure, healthy English 
school of art. How many a domestic inci- 
dent, rendered on the walls of our Academy, 
may awaken us to better and purer feelings! 
In such pictures Art may show us the beauty 
and brightness which are meant to gladden 
the sorrows of our common life; she may 
deepen our sense of duty to man and gratitude 
to God ; she may reawaken the spell of home 
affection ; may bring home to us the sacred- 
ness of all humanity by showing us the pathos, 
the dignity, the sweetness which ennoble even 
the humblest life, 

And landscape-painting, too, has its own 
pure function. It opens windows for us into 
the sunlight from the gloom. In these dreary 
cities it enables us to hear the voices of the 
mountain and the sea, to gaze on golden 
headland and purple moor. But more than 
this, it helps us to feel that “the world’s no 
blank for us—no blot ;” that “it means in- 
tensely, and means good.” It educes, in the 
region of the feelings, a mighty counterpoise 
to the atheism of the intellect. Those land- 
scapes may appeal from the syllogism of a 
godless logic to the syllogism of a glowing 
faith. They may open our eyes to see, with 
gladness and thankfulness, what we never 
saw before. 


“For don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have seen 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ; 

And so they are better, painted ; better to us, 
Which is the same thing : Art was given for that, 
God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out.” 


“T never saw such colours in nature as 
you represent,” said some one to Turner. 
“No,” answered the great painter; “but don’t 
you wish you could ?” 

“T assert for myself,” said the poet-painter, 
William Blake, “that I do not behold the 
outward creation, and that to me it is hin- 
drance, and not action. ‘What?’ it will be 
questioned, ‘when the sun rises do you not 
see a round disc of fire, somewhat like a 
guinea?’ Oh, no! no! I see an innumerable 
company of the heavenly host, crying, ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty.’ I 
question not my corporeal eye any more than 
I would question a window concerning a 
sight. I look through it, and not with it.” 

“Ah!” said Francois Millet, “I should 
like to make those who look at what I do 
feel the terror and splendour of the night. 
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One ought to be able to hear the melodies, 
the silences, the murmurs of the air. The 
infinite must be perceived.” Now that is 
just what the painters enable us to do—to 
perceive the Infinite through the veil of the 
finite ; to perceive, further, that the Infinite 
means no dull abstraction, but means our 
Father which is in heaven ; to perceive that 
all the beauty around is but one rose flung 
down from the summer opulence of God ; is 
but the woven arras of His antechamber to 
show us by its richly embroidered folds 


“ What royalties in store 
Lie one step past the entrance-door.” 


The world, it may be, would be less with us ; 
we should not so much lay waste our powers 
by sin and selfishness if we would take to 
heart these lessons ; nor will this sermon have 
been useless if it teach that Art is not the 
mere handmaid of luxury—not the mere 
gratification of idle amusement, but is, when 
true to her mission, “a teacher sent from 
God.” 

6. But that I may not leave a mere vague 
impression, let me give you some instances. I 
will not go to the professedly sacred pictures, 
like those soft, pure pictures of Fra Angelico, 
or to the divine Madonnas of Raphael, nor 
will I speak of those which convey a pro- 
fessed moral lesson like Raphael’s “ Knight's 
Dream,” or Diirer’s “ Knight and Death,” or 
Holman Hunt’s “Awakened Conscience,” but 
I will take one or two typical paintings— 
domestic, ideal, mythological—of our own 
day, and try very briefly to show how we 
may learn from them, and what. 

7. Take our national life and national con- 
science. Nations, benumbed by evil custom, 
often acquiesce in terrible wrongs. They be- 
come indifferent to the sorrowful sighing of 
the prisoners, and the patient abiding of the 
poor. There are many matters still—many 
dark triumphs of injustice, avarice, intem- 
perance, cruelty, and lust—about which art 
might help to awaken us to nobler action. 
You see around you the memorials of men— 
Pitt, and Fox, and Zachary Macaulay, and 
Sharp and Buxton, and Wilberforce—who 
were as prophets to teach England, in the 
days of our fathers, that in the callous acqui- 
escence of hearts trodden hard by evil cus- 
tom, she was guilty of the crime of using 
the arm of freedom to rivet the fetters of the 
slave. You know how Eloquence, and how 
Poetry helped the cause in England and in 
America. Could Art do nothing? Look at 
Turner’s great picture of “The Slave Ship,” 
and you have the answer. It is the picture 
of a black slaver chased by a frigate, under 





a lurid sky, and flinging her slaves over- 
board into the lurid sea. The horrors of the 
picture reveal, interpret, emphasise the hor- 
rors of the fact. The sky and the multitu- 
| dinous sea are bathed, are incarnadined with 
| blood—the blood of vengeance, the blood of 
wrong. That. lurid, blood-red picture, over- 
whelming in its solemnity, and power, and 
shuddering intuition of wrong, is Turner’s 
way of saying to his fellow-citizens, “ Verily, 
there is a God that judgeth the earth.” It is 
his way of helping to educate the national 
conscience ; it is the sermon of that great 
painter against the slave-trade, and no sermon 
more awfully effective was ever preached. 
(ii.) Turn to the life of society with its 
luxury, its insincerity, its greed. In last 
year’s Academy there was a picture called 
“Le Mariage de Convenance.” It repre- 
sented a husband and wife—an aged roué and 
a woman of fashion—dining together in the 
splendid luxury of a loveless home. In their 
faces the whole story is told. It is a warning 
to society in all ranks. It tells that wealth, 
sparkling wine, gems, delicate viands, un- 
limited magnificence cannot contribute one 
sand-grain to happiness where the world, the 
flesh, and the devil reign, and there is a flap- 
ping of harpy wings about the roof. This 
year there is the sequel to it. It is called 
“ After.” The same gorgeous room, the same 
luxurious table; but now the husband sits 
lonely in his deserted home, haunted by 
nameless miseries, dogged by the shadows of 
a wasted life, while the fires of hell mix with 
his hearth. And are not these two pictures 
two powerful sermons—sermons needed by 
a selfish and worldly society—on the text, 
“ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith”? 
“ After” —is not the lesson applicable to all 
life? Is it not true of all worldly vanity, of 
all forbidden pleasure, that its hollowness 
disappoints, its poison tortures, its effects 
deprave ; that “afterwaras it biteth like a 
serpent ”4 
(iii.) There is yet deeper lesson in another 
strange picture in this year’s Academy called 
“The Depths of the Sea.” A mermaid, 
beautiful in face, but hideously repellent in 
her scaly train, has flung her arms around a 
youth, and is dragging him down through 
the green waters to her cave. In her face is 
the intense malignity of cruel triumph and 
cruel scorn ; in the youth’s face is the agony 
of frustration and of death. And the motto 
below is, ‘“‘Habes totaé quod mente petisti, 
Infelix” (“Thou hast what thou soughtest 
with all thy soul, unhappy one”). Oh, that 
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it were in my power to preach a sermon of 
meaning so intense as that picture! The 
mermaid, like the Siren of mythology, like 
the strange woman of the Proverbs, is the 
harlot Sense. She is the type of carnal 
temptation, ending in disillusion, shame, 
anguish, death. It is the meaning of that 
saying of the rabbis, “ The demons come to 
us smiling and beautiful; when they have 
done their work, they drop their mask.” It 
is the meaning of Solomon, “But he knoweth 
not that the dead are there, and that her 
guests are in the depths of hell.” God has 
granted to that youth his heart’s desire, and 
sent leanness withal into his bones. He has 
got what he passionately longed for, and it 
is death! 

(iv.) If you would see the other side of that 
picture, if you would see how youth need 
not succumb, but may be victorious, step 
into the National Gallery, and look at 
Turner’s picture of “Apollo and the Python.” 
The young god is kneeling in a circle of 
radiance, the glow of youth and purity in 
his form, his lips curled with divine disgust 
and scorn, and from this environment of 
light he has launched arrow after arrow 
against the huge, loathly monster, the Python 
of corruption. That dragon-monster looks 
inconceivably awful and terrible; but after 
all it is only a colossal worm, and where the 
arrow pierces it, it bursts asunder in the 
midst. Time would fail me to tell all the 
lessons which are in that picture; but I 
think that any youth who hears me, and 
who has in his spirit one gleam of noble 
imagination, might learn to despise as well 
as hate the pestilent foulness of moral im- 
purity, and to strengthen himself in good 
resolves, who, standing before that picture, 
would learn that sensuality, though it look 
so strong, though it can crush to death all 
who put themselves within its power, is yet 
weak as a worm to those who walk in the 
light as Christ is in the light, and who pierce 
its vileness with the arrows of the dawn. 

(v.) But, lastly, Art can not only, as we 
have seen, awaken the conscience of nations, 
reveal the hollowness of the world, teach us 
by nature’s sunbeams to climb to the Father 
of Lights, show us that the wages of sin is 


death, and that God can give us the victory 


in Christ our Lord ; it can venture, too, into 
the vestibule of theology and throw light 
into the world beyond. In the Grosvenor 
Gallery there is a picture which is intensely 
pathetic, though it is called “Hope.” She 
is seated on the world, where she is needed 
most. She is blind, for Hope must walk by 
faith and not by sight; but she listens in- 
tently to the strains of her own harp. Alas, 
string after string of her harp has snapped! 
But one string is left ; if that snaps, there 
is no music more. Will that string also 
break? If Hope have only an earthly harp 
it will; but if her harp be divine, it will 
never break, and all the silver chords, re- 
strung, shall ring forth, in perfect diapason, 
the music of the spheres. And that the 
painter means her harp to be divine I hope 
from his other picture of the “Death of 
Cain” in the Royal Academy. On the rock, 
dying, his eyes half-closed, his hair white as 
snow, his mighty limbs relaxed, lies the first 
man born into the world, who was also, 
alas! the first murderer. Agony and despair 
convulse his dying features ; but his guardian 
angel pleads for him to the lowering and 
stormy heavens—pleads for him, and not in 
vain, for the lurid menace of the storm has 
spent its fury, the lightning flickers in the 
distance like a frustrate demon, and through 
the darkened heavens a ray of mercy is 
gleaming down over the aged murderer's 
head. 

And thus, my friends, Art, too, has her 
gospel, her gospel of hope, her interpreta- 
tion of the blessed gospel of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. She adds to the innocent bright- 
ness of this world, and if we ask her of the 
next, she sings— 

“ Waft of soul’s wing— 
What lies above ? 
Sunshine and love, 
Sky-blue and spring!” 
She is, as I have said, a teacher of mankind. 

If we learn that much this evening, if, of 
God’s many voices, we have been enabled 
this evening to listen more intelligently 





hereafter to the accents of one of them, 
| your Sunday evening in the Abbey will not 
have been in vain. 














ESHCOL CLUSTERS. 


THE husbandman stood in his vineyard, 
Under the broad leaves’ shade, 

And flickering lights and shadows 
Over him softly played. 


“ There shall be Eshcol clusters, 
Fruit to my praise,” he said, 
“Through wearisome days of watching 
I will keep my vineyard red. 


“There shall be vintage shouting, 
Joy ’mid the purple vines, 

And singers with tuneful voices 
When the harvest glory shines!” 


Strange was the work, unlovely, 
Under the Master’s hand, 

As he pruned with a skill unerring 
The vines of his sunny land. 


Branches were rudely severed, 
Boughs at a blow were riven, 

And many a fruitful promise 
Dropped as the word was given. 


Graceful and clinging tendrils, 

Smitten with touches sore, 
Perished in broken beauty 

On the vineyard’s leaf-strewn floor. 
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Voices of sorrow and sighing 
Swept through the vineyard shorn ; 
But the heart of the Master pondered 
The joy of the harvest morn. 


Then came the festal triumph ! 
Singers, with tuneful breath, 
Answered the lamentation 
Of sorrow and loss and death. 


Then was there vintage shouting 
Over the sunny land, 

For the Eshcol clusters purpled 
The vineyard of His right hand! 


CLARA THWAITES. 





THE GREELEY EXPEDITION. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 


NE of the most wonderful narratives of 
human endurance and human heroism 
that perhaps has ever been recorded, has 
lately been given to the world by Major 
Greeley under the title, “ Three Years of Arec- 
tic Service, being an Account of the Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881—84, and 
the attainment of the farthest north.” Those 
who think meanly of human nature should 
read that marvellous narrative, and see for 
themselves the infinite possibilities of self- 
sacrifice and self-control that lie hidden in 
common natures, a sight indeed 


“To make our faith more pure and strong 
In high humanity,” 


and realise the truth of Lowell’s words— 
“ All that has been majesticai 
In life and death since time began 
Is native to the simple heart of all, 
The angel heart of man,” 
the deep heart of man, whose fall is still 
an angel’s fall from divinest possibilities of 
good to lowest depths of evil. And if that 
heroic struggle, with all the most pitiless 
forces of nature, ended in but seven out of 
the five-and-twenty surviving their awful 
hardships, let us remember that the brave 
men who laid down their lives did not die in 
vain. In George Eliot’s fine words: 
“The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Ts to have been a hero. Say we fail; 


We feed the high tradition of the world, 
And leave our spirit in our country’s breast.’’ 


The Greeley Expedition was organized 
and sent out by the Government of the 
United States in the year 1881 for pushing 
still farther north our knowledge of Polar 
geography, and for carrying out meteorolo- 
gical and other scientific observations. The 
base of operations of the exploring party was 
to be as far north as Lady Franklin Bay, 
from whence, as soon as the Arctic winter 
was passed, they were to push on as far 





north as they could attain, and be relieved 
at the end of the summer. Lieutenant, now 
Major, Greeley was chosen to command the 
expedition, a comparatively young man, still 
under forty, and leaving a wife and little 
children behind him. His bonny face looks 
out at one from the frontispiece with frank, 
kind eyes, irresistibly suggesting a brave, 
tender-hearted man. And nobly indeed did 
he fulfil his post of commander, with all the 
splendid self-giving of the true leader of men, 
first in danger and privation, and last in tak- 
ing relief and rest, bearing proudly the motto 
of every heir-apparent to rightful rule over 
men, Ich dien, “I serve.” Five-and-twenty 
stalwart young men volunteered to serve 
under him. 

Their first winter was spent comfortably 
enough in a somewhat spacious house which 
they built for themselves at Fort Conger, 
with its double walls of stone and blocks of 
snow making it fairly draught proof, and 
affording even a bath-room, that luxury of 
our race which, more than any other, holds 
fast to that epitome of all true religion, 
“ Wash and be clean.” 

As soon as the long four months’ night 
was passed, and even those stern solitudes 
had burst here and there into verdure, gay 
with the golden sea poppy and purple saxi- 
frage, one of the exploring parties had the 
satisfaction of attaining the farthest north 
that has ever been reached by the foot of 
man, planting the Starry Banner far in ad- 
vance of the Union Jack. 

To their no small disappointment the sum- 
mer passed, but no relief expedition ap- 
peared. It was detained till too late by the 
timidity of the captain, who feared to en- 
counter the strong north-westerly gales which 
were the very condition for securing the 
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opening of the closely-packed ice, and so 
getting a navigable sea. Another winter 
had therefore to be passed in these extreme 
latitudes ; but, as there was no shortness of 
provisions, no particular anxiety was felt as 
to the ultimate prospects of the expedition. 
The long weary darkness of the Polar night 
was again passed through; but no signs of 
rescue appearing, with the opening summer 
the situation began to assume a very grave 
aspect. It was clear that the provisions 
would not hold out much longer ; and, con- 
cluding that the relief expedition had failed 
to force its way through the ice-blocked sea 
and were detained farther south, they re- 
solved, as had been originally agreed upon, 
if no rescue reached them, to try and make 
their way to the neighbourhood of Littleton 
Island, as the appointed rendezvous. 

So they broke up their quarters at Fort 
Conger and started, August the 8th, on their 
perilous journey south in their little steam 
launch, taking their three boats in tow laden 
with all that remained of their provisions. 
But the huge drifting islands of ice came 
crushing and grinding down on them, com- 


pelling them over and over again to haul up | 


their poor little craft on the moving mass, 
lest she should be cracked like a nut between 
the vast opposing forces of tidal ice. But at 
length the ice closed remorselessly upon 
them and barred all further progress by 
open sea. There was nothing for it but to 
abandon the steam launch and one of the 
boats and endeavour to make for the shore, 
tugging the two remaining boats with their 
stores over the rough ice hummocks, as they 
are called, where the ice is torn and piled 
up in great broken heaps by storms and 
tides. “And so,” writes Major Greeley, 
“that last Sunday afternoon on the frozen 
sea we offered words of praise to the 
Almighty, and with renewed faith in the 
divine Providence, with no repining over 
past sufferings, but with a determination to 
do our best and utmost on the morrow, we 
sought what rest we could in our comfortless 
sleeping bags.” 

One of the greatest difficulties they had to 
contend with in their march across the frozen 
sea, teaches us the use of shadows probably 
quite as much in the moral as the physical 
world. The decline of the long polar day 
which they had now reached (September 14) 
is accompanied by weeks of twilight before 
the sun finally disappears. ‘The absence of 
sufficient light to cast a shadow has had very 
unfortunate results, as several of the men 
have been badly bruised and sprained. 








When no shadow is formed and the light is 
feeble and blurred, there is the same uncer- 
tainty about one’s walk as if the deepest 
darkness prevailed. The most careful observa- 
tion fails to advise you as to whether the 
next step is to lie on a level, up an incline, 
or over a precipice. A few bad falls quite 
demoralise a man and make him more than 
ever doubtful of his senses.” Travelling by 
this uncertain light night and day, now all 
but touching the shore after a hard day’s tug, 
then drifted out to sea on the shifting ice 
miles away, now having the ice split beneath 
their feet, giving them only just time to 
scramble up on the ice floe which was crush- 
ing and grinding down upon them with the 
momentum of a slab of ice two or three miles 
in size, and some fifty feet thick, scrambling 
with their boats and sledges across the loose 
ice between, which for the moment was held 
together by the enormous pressure ; after 
narrowly escaping being drifted out into 
Baffin Bay, and having had to abandon all - 
but one boat, after hair-breadth escapes and 
exhausting toil, they at last succeeded in 
reaching the shore about three miles from 
Cape Sabine at Erskine Point, and twenty- 
five from Littleton Island, on September 29, 
having travelled four hundred miles by boat, 
and more than a hundred miles by sledge 
and boat together, in fifty-one days of inces- 
sant hardship, exposure, and danger. 

A party at once started to Capes Sabine 
and Isabella in search of the relief vessel, 
which they fondly believed was waiting for 
them unable to get farther north. Alas, in- 
stead of the longed-for vessel they found a 
small “cache,” recently constructed, con- 
taining a scanty store of provisions, and the 
intelligence that the relieving vessel, the 
Proteus, had been nipped by the ice and 
gone down, her commander and crew escap- 
ing safely in the boats, carrying off the 
main part of the provisions. The same 
document informed them that the U.S. 
steamer, the Yuntic, was on her way to 
Littleton Island with orders not to enter the 
ice. ‘A Swedish steamer,” wrote the com- 
mander of the Proteus, “will endeavour to 
reach Cape York during this month. I will 
endeavour to communicate with these vessels 
and everything within the power of man will 
be done to rescue the brave men at Fort 
Conger from their perilous position.” Trust- 
ing to these assurances Major Greeley resolved 
to stay where they were and await the rescue. 

But, alas! in that world of stern realities 
polite assurances can find no foothold on its 
slopes of eternal ice. The commander of 
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preconcerted meeting places. Infinitely pre- 
cious time was lost in the relieving vessels 
and boats missing one another. And by the 
time the blunder was remedied it was too 
late, the frozen sea had closed in for the 
winter. The Lady Franklin Bay Expedition 
was abandoned to its fate. 

Abandoned to their fate, and what a fate ! 
Well might the stoutest heart quail before it. 
Five-and-twenty men left to encounter on 
barren crags the hardships and horrors of 
an Arctic winter, without food, shelter, or 
clothing, with neither fire, light, nor warmth, 
with a night before them 744 hours long, 
and a temperature of freezing mercury ; to 
face undauntedly intense cold and _ bitter 
frost, disaster and slow starvation, insanity 
and death ! 

Yet their splendid pluck never failed them. 
Still with the hope that they would be 
relieved, their first step was to set to work, 
half starved as they already were, to build 
themselves a hut. Its walls were only three 
and a half feet high, as there was but little 
available rock to build with. But they man- 
aged to build in their boat into the roof, so 
that just inthe centre they could stand up- 
right. Here all the cooking was done, a 
chimney being made of tomato cans, stuffed 
up with rags when not in use; and here in 
bad weather the men could stand up and 
walk a few steps by turn. The rest of the 
hovel was occupied by the sleeping bags in 
which they lay all day, and which if they 
left them for a few hours were always frozen 
as hard as iron, and had to be melted by the 
warmth of their own half-starved bodies. 
Though a third of their number survived till 
June 22nd, even by October 26th their hunger 
was so ravenous that when some dog biscuits 
were turned out of the stores thoroughly 
rotten and covered with slimy green mould, 
the famished men sprang upon them like wild 
animals and devoured them greedily. “ What 
will it be,” was Major Greeley’s melancholy re- 
flection, “ when the provisions are still farther 
diminished, if the men are like this already ?” 
On October 26th, the sun left them for a 
hundred and ten days, and through the long 
hours of darkness their only light was a bit 
of rag dipped in a little oil or alcohol. “One 
bit of flame, affording about as much light as 
a poor tallow candle, suffices for the whole 
hut. The steam and smoke which are pro- 


duced in cooking are so dense that but few 
of the party are able even to sit up in their 
bags while cooking is going on, and only on 
favourable occasions can a man see the face 


the wrecked Proteus did not adhere to the | 
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of his neighbour touching him. In the midst 
of these dense clouds of smoke and steam, 
without any additional light, the cooks are 
obliged to divide the stews, tea, and other 
food. I do not believe that either cook has 
intentionally shown partiality to any member 
of the mess, or retained an extra quantity 
for himself. The ravenous irritable condi- 
tion in which the entire party are at present 
cannot but have the effect of making most 
men morbid and suspicious. Sergeant 
Gardiner lately said to me that he objected 
very decidedly to passing Rice’s ration to him, 
if it could be avoided. He declared that he 
realised the fairness of the cooks, but that in 
allowing a cup of tea ora plate of stew to 
pass through his hands, he could not prevent 
himself from mentally weighing the food as 
it passed, by comparing it to the portion 
which came to himself. Such a comparison 
he knew was small and petty, but his starving 
condition must explain and excuse it. | 
readily understood his feelings, as I myself 
have avoided handing another man’s portion 
for similar reasons.” 

Many grudged the expenditure of oil or 
alcohol for the lamp. But Major Greeley 
knew but too well that their sorest danger 
lay from depression and madness ; and _be- 
sides having the indomitable resolution to 
give a course of lectures on the resources anil 
characteristics of each of the States in the 
Union, he instituted evening readings from 
the Bible, the Army Regulations, and a 
chapter from “ Pickwick,” the wretched Es- 
kimo lamp being held close to the reader's 
face, and many a cheery laugh ringing out 
from the thick darkness in which the rest of 
the audience was enshrouded. Little did 
Dickens realise that his kindly and genial 
humour would serve so desperate a turn. 

As game became more and more scarce, 
and their rations had steadily to be dimi- 
nished, their situation became so desperate 
that Long, one of the two hunters, and Rice, 
a young photographer who had joined the 
varty, volunteered to risk their lives, and go 
on an expedition to see if they could recover 
the hundred and fifty pounds of meat taken 
from an English “cache,” which they had had 
to abandon in an earlier expedition to save 
the life of a comrade who was frost-bitten in 
both hands and feet. With the utmost re- 
luctance their commander consented to so 
perilous an undertaking, and the two heroic 
men set forth with the broken blessings and 
prayers of all. 

They succeeded in tracing the right direc- 
tion and getting on their former track ; and 
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when they got within some distance of the 
hasty “cache” which they had made they 
left the sledge with their provisions and 
sleeping-bags behind them, and made a forced 
march to the spot. Alas! not a trace of the 
provisions could be found. It is supposed 
that the ice floe on which they were left 
must have got detached from the shore and 
drifted out to sea. But already the intense 
cold, the fatigue, and the disappointment 
were beginning to tell fatally on poor Rice. 
In vain his companion warned him of his 
danger, and besought him to resist the fatal 
drowsy numbness which was fast gaining 
upon him. No; he was only a little tired, 
and if he would only let him rest a little he 
would be all right. At last the failing limbs 
gave way, and he sank on the snow. His 
devoted comrade stripped off his own seal- 
skin jacket to wrap it around his dying 
friend, in the vain effort to get a little warmth 
into him, and knelt in the driving snow-storm 
in his shirt-sleeves by his side, holding him 
in his arms till he died. God is love; and 
it must have been the divine power of the 
love in his heart that kept him alive as he 
knelt, half naked, in the snow to minister to 
his dying comrade. How that solitary man, 
left alone with God and death, unnerved by 
the loss of the comrade he loved, in Arctic 
cold and darkness, and in the midst of a 
driving snow-storm, fought his way back to 
the sledge and the sleeping-bags, which alone 
made a moment’s repose possible, God only 
knows. But, more marvellous still, as soon 
as he had taken a little food and rest, he 
went a forced march of twelve miles there 
and back, reverently and decently to com- 
pose the poor dead limbs, and cover them 
with a canopy of eternal snow, so that the 
body of his beloved comrade might not fall 
a prey to wild beasts. Far easier would it 
have been, he confesses, to have lain down 
then and there by his side, and slept the 
sleep that knows neither cold nor famine, 
and where “never wind blows loudly.” But 
he knew that this meant a rescue party to 
those whom he had left behind, and who 
would probably share poor Rice’s fate. So 
now hauling the sledge, and now lying down 
for a little rest, but instantly starting up 
when he felt the drowsy numbness gaining 
upon him, and stumbling on a little farther, 
he at length reached Camp Clay, with his 
sad, heroic tale of frustrate labour and life 
laid down in vain. But when the sledge was 
unladen, it was found that he had endured 
it all on his own scanty rations, and had 
refused to touch his dead comrade’s share, 





but had brought it back untasted to the 
starving men he left behind. Well might 
Major Greeley exclaim at such deeds as 
these and others, “ For ever after I will think 
better of human nature.” 

The hunters becoming more and more un- 
successful in their search after game, they 
hit on the expedient of baiting a net for 
shrimps, and latterly they lived almoct en- 
tirely on them and reindeer-moss, tripe de 
roche, which they trailed their poor frozen 
limbs round the bitter ice-crags to gather for 
one another. 

From the first there had always been the 
hope that when the light returned the strait 
might be sufficiently frozen over to enable 
them, even exhausted as they were, to cross 
Smith Sound to Littleton Island, a distance 
of only twenty-five miles, where they would 
have found plenty of sea-fowl, and have been 
saved. But night and day the heavy grind 
and dull roar of the ice-pack sounded like a 
knell in their ears, telling them of the open 
sea, with its driving ice masses, in which no 
boat could live, and which would only insure 
their being -drifted out into Baffin Bay, 
from which fate once before they had so 
narrowly escaped. “It is surprising,” writes 
Major Greeley, “with what calmness we 
view death, which, strongly as we may hope, 
now seems inevitable. ‘There is little fear of 
these men failing in the dire extremity, for 
the manly fortitude and strength of the 
many compel respect and imitation from the 
few. I have instanced as a fine example of 
the spirit with which men should meet death, 
the English troopship, when the men, drawn 
up at parade-rest, went to the bottom of the 
sea without a murmur, while the women and 
children filled the boats. One supreme effort 
is easier far than this long drawn out agony, 
when, too, it is easier to think of death than 
to dare to live. The story of the troopship 
appealed strongly to us as soldiers. The 
Birkenhead was often alluded to by us.” 
These Americans, bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh, with one blood of heroes in our 
veins, were strengthened by our English 
heroism to die like true men, as their heroism 
will strengthen us to live truer to our man- 
hood. 

And now one by one those brave men 
began to succumb to slow starvation. Strange 
to say, Death alone in that pitiless, hard, white 
world of death seemed to relent and show 
them some pity, coming to them gently, 


** And wrapped them formless in his fold, 
And dulled the murmur on their lip,” 


more like a mother hushing off her tired 














child to sleep. They became quite uncon- 
scious of their danger and gently delirious, 
babbling much about their dear ones, the 
wife or the mother they were never to see 
on earth again, about happy home meals, 
and green fields and.summer warmth. 

“ Ah, not in sorrow, not in storm and strife, 

Died those brave hearts; for the great Comforter 
That walks with men, a silent minister, 

Moved back the shadow on the dial face, 

Back to the morning hours of sinless grace. 
Babbling of old home fields and childish play, 
And long-forgotten things, they passed away ; 

Not through the crumbling portals of decay, 

But through the morning gate of childhood passed, 
To that still land where all find rest at last.” 

And as each was laid in a cleft of the 
ice, over the white upturned face in the 
white grave Major Greeley read our solemn 
English burial service, and the hard frozen 
stillness broke into the majestic words of 
hope: “I am the Resurrection and the Life. 
He that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.” 

Yet all through those terrible months, 
that long agony even unto death, those men 
were true toone another. Every day, every 
hour of the day they had to fight with the 
maddened appetite of hunger gnawing like 
a wolf at their vitals. Every day, every 
hour of the day, without light and without 
warmth, they had to hold the wild beast 
within them by the throat to retain their 
manhood. Yet not one of those famishing 
men by look or shadowed hint objected to 
the poor cripple of their number, a man who 
had lost both his hands and feet through 
frost-bite, being allowed double rations out 
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Iceberg, Smith Sound. 











of the scanty stock of food. No one urged, 
what was the use of preserving a life which 
never could be of any use to any one again ? 
He who had no hands to grasp his portion, 
no feet to go in search of his share, had his 


| double portion brought tenderly to him by 


a starving comrade. Strong brave men, they 
pleaded no necessity to sacrifice the weak 
and the defenceless ; rather the weak and 
the helpless were always thought of first. 
And as one by one they dropped down, 
touched by the hand of death, the young 


| commander of that heroic band would melt 


some broken ice against his own chilled body, 
to give them the drink of water which was 
the last thing they craved to quench their 
dying thirst, in that world where all but the 
divine heart of man seemed to have turned 
to stone, and the very mercury was frozen 
as hard as iron in the thermometer. 

Only one man out of the five-and-twenty 
proved a deliberate traitor, and persistently 
stole the provisions which his comrades were 
trying to eke out to the uttermost. He was 
the only blasphemer of the party, and—pace 
Mr. Bradlaugh—blasphemy does not seem 
to be a success at the temperature of freez- 
ing mercury. Once when their backs were 
turned he got drunk on the scanty stock of 
alcohol on which the very lives of his fellows 
depended, and was found in a helpless state 
of intoxication. Another time he gorged him- 
self on a bit of pork which he had managed 
to abstract from the stores ; and surfeited and 
was sick under the eyes of his disgusted and 
famishing companions. Doubtless he excused 
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himself on the generally accepted plea, the in- 
vincible common-sense argument, that nature 
had given him these appetites, and that 
therefore it was but natural that he should 
indulge them at whatever cost to others. 
Whoever else was sacrificed, he was but 
obeying the dictates of nature. In vain his 
commander reasoned with him, as he reasoned 
with the others, when quarrelling and strife 
broke out among the men maddened by their 
sufferings: “If we have to die, let us die 
like men and not like brute beasts.” Find- 
ing remonstrances and appeals to better feel- 
ings alike in vain, and seeing that the lives 
of all would be sacrificed to this man’s un- 
controlled appetites, he reluctantly gave 
orders for his execution. ‘No one,” says 
the unfortunate commander, “appreciated 
more than myself the tremendous strain and 
determination needful to resist the great 
temptation of appropriating a morsel of food 
to stay the constant gnawing at our vitals. 
As long as we were exempt from death, and 
food remained, I could not bring myself to 
resort to violent measures. Henry’s execu- 
tion was looked upon by me in the light of 
self-defence for the remnant of our party, 
and was ordered on my individual responsi- 
bility.” 

About two o'clock shots were heard, fol- 
lowed by the dull thud of a falling body, 
and he who pleaded his own ungovernable 
appetites as an excuse for sacrificing others 
was no more. And the conscience of man- 
kind approves his being shot down like a dog. 

At length the long tragedy seemed to be 
drawing toa close. Even the reindeer moss 
and the shrimps had failed them ; they had 
nothing wherewith to bait their net, the 
moss was exhausted. They had had to move 
out of their dismal hut, as with the returning 
sun the accumulation of snow on the roof, 
which they had no strength to remove, 
melted and poured in upon them till they 
were drenched to the skin. They were now 
huddled together in a tent at the foot of the 
frozen crag. For forty-two hours nothing 
had passed the lips of the seven, who were 
all that survived, but a little water and some 
boiled seal skin cut from Major Greeley’s 
grimy sleeping bag. Without, an icy gale was 
blowing, searching them through and through 
in their miserable tent, part of which was 
blown down, while the centre pole swayed and 
creaked, threatening every moment to fall, 
and either smother them under the wet can- 
vas, or leave them shelterless to the storm. 
Major Greeley endeavoured to read some 
psalms, but his failing strength was scarcely 
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equal to the task. They lay there calmly 
awaiting the end which now seemed to be 
inevitable. Suddenly above the howling of 
the blast Major Greeley seemed to catch the 
shrill whistle of a steamer. Too weak to 
move himself, he asked Brainerd and Long if 
strength yet remained in them to go and see 
whether any vessel was to be seen.. With 
their usual cheery self-sacrifice they got up 
at once and tottered out into the icy blast. 
Soon Brainerd returned, saying that nothing 
could be seen, no sign of life on the empty 
desolate sea. It seemed as if some evil spirit 
had sent that phantom sound to mock their 
dying agony with the bitterness of unful- 
filled hope. There was nothing left now 
but to die. 

Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
Suddenly a sound of hurrying feet crunching 
the snow and strange voices calling them, 
“and in a frenzy of feeling as vehement as 
our enfeebled state would permit we realised 
that our country had not failed us, that the 
long agony was over, and that the remnant 
of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition was 
saved.” 

The narrative of the rescue is profoundly 
interesting. As soon as there was the small- 
est hope of penetrating the Polar seas, the 
Government of the United States fitted up a 
relief squadron under the command of Com- 
mander Schley, consisting of the Thetis, the 
Bear, and the Alert, the latter an English 
vessel, a free gift from our Government as 
an expression of English sympathy with the 
purpose of the expedition. The relief 
squadron was joined by a coaling steamer, 
Loch Gary, and by six or seven stout whalers, 
tempted to go farther north by the offer of 
the Government reward of £5,000 to the 
discoverer of any survivors. They had for 
clue the various known depdts or “ caches,” 
and the almost certainty that Major Greeley 
would have moved south, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Littleton Island, as origin- 
ally agreed. The bold commander pushed 
on with a rapidity to which the survivors 
owed their lives, no vessel having penetrated 
so far north at so earlya date. At Brevoort 
Island their search was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of Major Greeley’s “cache” at the 
beginning of the last fatal winter, with all 
his instruments and scientific observations 
and a careful description of the position of 
Camp Clay, close to the depét of the wrecked 
steamer Proteus. But what was their horror 
and dismay on finding that the latest record 
bore the date Oct. 21st, 1883, and stated 
that they had only forty days’ complete 
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Off Cape Sabine, sighting the first survivor. 
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rations left to live on. Eight months had 
elapsed since then. Scarcely a hope remained 
that any could have survived. 

With a sinking heart the cutter, under the 
command of Lieutenant Colwell, was at once 
dispatched to the spot indicated by the re- 
cord, followed at a short distance by the 
Bear. At last the boat reached the site of 
the wreck “cache,” and the desolate shore 
was eagerly scanned, but no sign of life 
could be seen. Rounding the next point a 
little cove opened out, and there, in the dull 
grey light, standing on the top of a little 
ridge fifty or sixty yards above the ice-foot, 
was plainly outlined the figure of a man. It 
was Long, who had twice left the outlook in 
despair, and twice been driven to return by 
a last hope. The coxswain caught up the 
flag and waved it frantically. Evidently 
the man had seen it, for he stooped and 
picked up a signal flag from the rock and 
waved it in return, and was then seen com- 
ing slowly down the cliff. Twice he fell 
down before he reached the foot. 

“How many left?” shouted Lieutenant 
Colwell across the water. 

“Seven left,” was faintly pealed back by 
the solitary figure on the shore. 

As the cutter struck the ice, Lieutenant 
Colwell jumped off and went up to him. He 
was a ghastly sight. His cheeks were hol- 
low, his eyes wild, his hair and beard long 
and matted. As he spoke his utterance was 
thick and mumbling, and in his agitation his 
jaws worked in convulsive twitches. As the 
two met the man, with a sudden impulse, 
took off his glove and shook Colwell’s 
hand. 

“Where are they ?” asked Colwell briefly. 

“In the tent,” said the man, pointing 
over his shoulder, “over the hill—the tent 
is down.” 

“Is Mr. Greeley alive ?” 

** Yes, Greeley’s alive.” 

“ Any other officers ?” 

“No.” Then he repeated absently, “The 
tent is down.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“Long.” 

Hastily bidding the coxswain take Long 
to the cutter, the others rushed up the rocky 
slope in the direction the man had pointed. 


Reaching the brow of the hill, there on a | 


little elevation directly in front stood the 
tent. Hurrying across the intervening hol- 
low, they were met by Brainerd just outside 
the tent, while a feeble cry was heard from 
within : ‘“ Who's there ?” 

“It’s Norman,” replied one of the men, 


| of life left was fanned into a faint flicker- 


who had been with them on their voyage 
out. 

This was followed by cries of “Oh, it’s 
Norman,” and a sound like a faint husky 
little cheer. 

Meanwhile one of the relief party, sobbing 
like a child, was down on his hands and 
knees trying to move the stones that held 
down the flapping tent cloth, the proper 
ingress having been blown down. Lieutenant 
Colwell solved the difficulty by calling for a 
knife and cutting a slit in the tent cover and 
looking in. 

It was a sight of horror. Close to the 
opening, with his head facing it, lay what 
was apparently a dead man. His jaw was 
dropped, his eyes were open, but fixed and 
glassy, his limbs were motionless. On the 
opposite side was a poor fellow, alive, to be 
sure, but without hands or feet, and with a 
spoon tied to the stump of his right arm. 
Two others seated on the ground in the 
middle had just got hold of a rubber bottle. 
They were engaged in giving their last drop 
of rum to their apparently lifeless comrade, 
mindful to the last of the one most in need. 
Directly opposite, on his hands and knees, 
was a dark man, with a long matted beard, 
in a dirty and tattered dressing-gown, and 
brilliant staring eyes. 

** Who are you?” asked Colwell. 

The man made no answer, staring at him 
vacantly. 

“Who are you ?” again. 

One of the men spoke up: “That’s the 
Lieutenant, Lieutenant Greeley.” 

Colwell crawled in, and took him by the 
hand, saying to him, “Greeley, is_ this 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Greeley in a faint, hollow 
voice, hesitating and shuffling with his words, 
“ Yes—seven of us left—here we are—dying 
—like men. Did what I-came to do—beat 
the best record.” 

Then he fell back exhausted. 

Life was all but extinct. Colwell fed them 
at once with a little biscuit and pemmican, 
which they munched deliberately. All hunger 
had ceased. But with the first few mouthfuls 
of food it revived with all the force of a 
drunkard’s craving for rum, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that Lieutenant Colwell 
could control their frantic entreaties for more 
‘than in their exhausted condition was safe 
for them to take. The surgeons were sig- 
| nalled for and were soon on shore. Warm 
| beef-tea and milk punch was administered 
every ten minutes; and at last the spark 





























ing flame, and it was thought safe to remove 
them to the comfortable ship cabins, This 
could only be accomplished with danger and 
difficulty, and at the cost of a severe wetting, 
the gale having now increased to a hurri- 
cane. Major Greeley’s clothes were cut off, 
and heavy flannels carefully warmed were 
substituted, and he was comfortably installed 
in Norman’s berth and seemed none the 
worse. 

For some time Major Greeley’s life hung 
in the balance, but at length he was brought 
round. Perhaps the photograph of his wife 
and children, which his rescuers with thought- 
ful tenderness had brought with them, helped 
to restore him as much as the warmth and 
the good nourishment. Connell, the man 
who seemed to be dead, also recovered. But 
the poor crippled Elison’s state from the first 
was felt to be almost hopeless, though owing 
to his comrades’ tender consideration for him 
he was the least exhausted of the party. 
With the good nourishment, came inflamma- 
tion. in the injured parts. Everything that 
human skill and care could do for him was 
done. An operation was tried as a forlorn 
hope, but the poor fellow sank, and on 
July 6th he passed painlessly and quietly 
away, having survived his terrible injuries 
eight months. Without hands and without 
feet, during those eight months he had pro- 


Disco Island, where one of the survivors died on the voyage home. 
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bably done a greater work than they all; 
for his helplessness had brought out the 
great truth, that all true manhood thinks first 
of the weak, and sacrifices itself and not 
others ; that the fiercest appetites and pas- 
sions of our nature can be subordinated to 
the service of those who are placed helpless 
in our power ; and that under the most mad- 
dening temptations, we can be true to the 


| great trusts of our manhood. 


The reception the relief squadron met, 
when at length it reached the great American 
port, named from the English Portsmouth, 
defies description. At two o'clock, on a beau- 
tiful August afternoon, the Thetis, the Bear, 
and the Alert, bearing their sacred freight of 
the living and the dead, steamed into the 
harbour headed by the flagship Alliance. 
The shores of the river on both sides were 
lined with people wildly cheering and wav- 
ing their hats. The harbour was filled with 
steamers, sail boats, and small craft of every 
description, all of them dressed with flags 
and streamers. The crews of the great ships 
of war swarmed in the rigging to greet them 
as they sailed past. As the relief ships came 
one by one to anchor, the band of the flag- 
ship played “ Home again,” and the crews 


in the rigging gave them cheer on cheer, 


which was caught up and carried along the 
shore. 


At the same moment the barge of 
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the Secretary of the Navy, ae had come | 


down to give them an official welcome, left 
the flagship with Mrs. Greeley, 
the first person to come on “poard the 
Thetis. She met her hero alone in the little 
cabin. 

A sadder ceremony yet remained to be 
performed. On the morning of the 5th the 
relief ships reached New York, and gave up 


who was | 


“go and do likewise.” 


the bodies of the dead who had laid down their | 


lives in their country’s service, and whose | 


remains had been brought home to find their 
last resting-place in their native land. The 
batteries of the 4th and 5th Artillery were 
drawn up on the wharf at Government 
Island to receive them, and pay them mili- 
tary honours. The bodies were placed on 
military caissons and taken to the chapel, the 
long line of troops drawn up presenting arms 
to each as they passed, in token that they 
had died as true soldiers, slain but not con- 
quered. At the chapel they were given up 
to their friends. All, but one whom no loving 
hands received ; but he lies in his dishonoured 
grave apart—the man who made the strength 
of his appetites an excuse for sacrificing 
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others to save himself, and who let the beast 
within him slay the MAN. 

I feel as if any poor words of mine would 
only weaken the force of this pathetic narra- 
tive. Only let us remember that this is the 
stuff of which our race is made, and let us 
Thinking what this 
life of ours is, how many poor hungry souls 
there are all round us; how many a soul 
waiting a rescue party that never comes ; 
how little light and warmth there is for us 
all in a world like this, where thousands of 
men and women are ground down by misery 
and shame ; we at least will not plunder the 


' little light and warmth there is, to squander 


it on our own ease and gratification ; we will 
not get our pleasures out of other’ people’s 

tears, cramming our own lusts, not caring who 
goes hungry and desolate so we be filled. 


Nay, but thinking on such men as Gordon 
and Greeley, as the men of Camp Clay and 
the men on the Birkenhead, we too will 
determine to do our best, and in the strength 
of our GoD, in the Name of Jesus Christ who 
loved us and gave Himself for us, we will 
live and die, 


not like brutes, but like MEN. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITIONS OF 1886. 
By PROFESSOR W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago the exhibition | enough to remember the very extreme 


in Hyde Park was a world’s wonder, 


| opinions that were sometimes expressed in 


a supreme effort, which it took eleven years | 1851 both for and against—opinions of which 


to repeat ; since then the great capitals have | 
each had one exhibition at least, and now in 


the very echoes have died away. On the 
one hand, some denounced the undertaking 


1886, in Britain alone, there are at least | as an impious display of the glory of man; 
three in full swing—in London, Liverpool, | an attempt to bring together all that could 
and Edinburgh. 

Some of our readers are doubtless old 








be contrived to gratify “the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life; a Vanity Fair, under 
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the distinguished patronage of the god of 
this world; a kind of Tower of Babel, de- 
signed to show to the universe what wonders 
man could do. At the opposite extreme it was 
extolled as the morning star of a new era in 
the history of kingdoms, that was at last to 
inaugurate the reign of peace on earth and 
good-will to the children of men ; it was the 
olive-branch to the nations of the civilised 
world, that were now to learn that it was far 
better to contend in the arts of peace than 
in the struggles of war; that were no longer 
to try which would kill most on the field of 
battle, but which would produce the most 
beautiful fabrics, which would carve the most 
exquisite statues, which would invent the 
most ingenious machines; in a word, which 
would stand highest in the market of the 
world. 

We say the echoes of these opinions 
are heard no more. The first was foolish 
and uncharitable ; the other was foolish and 
impracticabie. It was uncharitable to ascribe 
an evil character to an undertaking which 
was designed in no such spirit, although it 
would have been quite reasonable to point 
to the inflation of human pride as one of the 
risks which might possibly attend it. And 
as for the expected revolution in the ambi- 
tion of nations—alas! alas! Two or three 
years after came the Crimean War, followed 
almost immediately by the Indian Mutiny ; 
then a war, or rather wars, with China; then 
the tide of battle swept frightfully over the 
plains of Italy ; and at the very time (1862) 
when the second great exhibition was held 
in London, the United States of America 
were plunged in the most frightful civil war 
that has taken place, perhaps we may say, 
since the world began. It became very plain 
that the Millennium was not to be ushered 
in by great exhibitions. 

But it does not follow, on the one hand, 
that there is no danger of evil in exhibitions; 
nor, on the other hand, that they do nothing 
to promote peace and the spirit of brother- 
hood. 

When we glance over history, we find 
not a few things which had considerable 
resemblance to exhibitions. Some of the 
Egyptian kings of the earlier dynasties used 
to gather in their temples the richest pro- 
ducts of the countries which they overran, 
as the monuments tell us, and present them 
to their gods. It was a convenient way of 
sanctifying the fruits of robbery and murder. 
All manner of articles of gold, silver, and 
copper, precious stones and precious gums ; 
ebony and other woods ; skins of giraffes, leo- 











pards and bulls and whatever else was worth 
the stealing, were solemnly dedicated to gods 
who seem to have had no compunctions in 
accepting them. No wonder the prophets 
were vehement in their denunciations of the 
pride of Egypt. But perhaps the thing likest 
to an international exhibition was that which 
was to be seen in Ezekiel’s day in the mar- 
kets of Tyre. Every country, civilised or 
uncivilised, seemed to show its choicest pro- 
ducts there, and as the Tyrians went round 
and witnessed the countless monuments of 
their greatness and their riches, their hearts 
swelled with pride, and they extolled the 
wisdom that had gained such distinction. 
They talked as if they were gods. But God’s 
voice was lifted up against them; they were 
to be “cast on the ground and brought down 
to the pit;” Tyre was “to become an as- 
tonishment, and never to rise any more.” 

In Hebrew history we read of two occa- 
sions when kings exhibited to strangers all 
the riches and glory of their kingdoms. One 
was, when King Solomon showed all his 
glory to the Queen of Sheba; the other, 
when King Hezekiah exhibited his treasures 
to the messenger of Merodach-Baladan, King 
of Babylon. But the two exhibitions were 
made in a very different spirit. Solomon 
was then in a yvenial, humble, innocent mood, 
by no means disposed to exalt himself, and 
eager, as the queen’s words show, to give the 
glory to Him from whom all wisdom and 
glory come. But Hezekiah was in a very 
different mood. Good man though he was, 
he forgot himself on this occasion ; he forgot 
the grand words of the Psalm, “ The Lord is 
our defence, and the Holy One of Israel is 
our king ;” he placed himself on a level with 
the King of Babylon, condescended to be 
weighed in his scales, and made a great 
effort to show that in a worldly point of view 
his kingdom was not so insignificant after all. 
He silently assumed that kingdoms were to 
be estimated by the quantity of gold and silver 
and other material splendour that they pos- 
sessed ; and as the kingdom of Judah could 
boast of not a little of these, it was not to be 
despised even by such a potentate as the 
King of Babylon. One can hardly fancy a 
more unworthy position for the successor of 
David, as if it was nothing that his kingdom 
was protected by the God of heaven—as if 
its strength and glory came from these 
trumpery treasures. 

These two cases bring out in vivid con- 
trast the right and the wrong use of exhi- 
bitions. The wrong use is when God is 
forgotten and man is exalted. If human 
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skill and taste be regarded as the sources 
from which all that is interesting and beau- 
tiful in an exhibition comes, it is only natu- 
ral to hold that the one use to which all 
should be applied is the welfare and comfort 
of man. If all is of man, then let all be to 
man. Let the purpose of all existence be to 
minister to the needs, the comforts, and the 
luxuries of the human being. But is not the 
mere statement of this view enough to show 
its miserable character? All right-minded 
men must feel that nothing could be more 
wretched than that the result of any great 
national or international effort should be that 
man should be puffed-up with the conceit of 
his greatness. The motto and the moral 
should alike be: “Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness, and the power, and the glory, and 
the victory, and the majesty!” 

From this point of view it is not difficult 
to see some very useful lessons to be derived 
from great exhibitions. 

1. They serve to show something of the 
“fulness” of the earth—how richly God 
has furnished it, with what a vast variety of 
objects he has stored it, for the use and 
benefit of man. It is always interesting 
and highly useful to dwell on tokens of the 
large-heartedness and generosity of God. In 
the garden of Eden he made every tree to 
grow that was pleasant for the sight and 
good for food, and though there is no Eden 
now, this feature of Eden is not rare on our 
globe. “The earth,” says the Psalmist, “is 
full of thy riches.” An exhibition which 
is really international, brings this very beau- 
tifully out. God might have deemed it 
enough, for example, to furnish a single 
metal for the use of man, but he has given 
him many. One species of stone might 
have been deemed enough for his buildings, 
or one species of timber for his carpentering 
—there is practically no limit to the varieties 
of both. One fibrous substance might have 
sufficed him for clothing, but both the vege- 
table and animal kingdom supply endless 
varieties, possessed of the most diversified 
properties and susceptible of numberless 
colours. Evidently it was not God’s purpose 
that man should get a mere living out of 
the products of this world—provision is 
made for a very comfortable living. The 
trouble is in the distribution by man—the 
comforts are so liable to be monopolised by 
a few. But who does not feel, in a walk 
through a great exhibition, what a number 
of things God has provided beyond the bare 
necessaries of life! Sometimes, when a young 
man goes from home, and a dear mother or 








sister packs his clothes, he discovers on taking 
them out various little comforts and luxuries 
of which no mention was made at the time. 
The kind mother or sister has quietly slipped 
them in, thinking they would be welcome 
on the rough sea or in the distant colony ; 
as he comes upon them, the words involun- 
tarily escape him, how good, how kind! We 
do not need to go to an exhibition to see how 
many such things God has placed among 
the stores of this world. All nature is full 
of it. What are the flowers, so refreshing to 
sight and smell; what are the silver dawn 
and the golden sunset ; what is the blue sky, 
and the “immortal arch” that throws such 
a glory over it; what are the beauty of the 
flowing stream and the dash of the water- 
fall ; what are the smile of children, and the 
affection of dumb animals, and the song of 
birds, but tokens of God’s desire to make our 
lot more than comfortable, to make it rich 
and full of happiness? And is not the same 
feature true of the glorious provisions of His 
grace? When God would save man, the 
salvation is not limp and narrow, but large, 
comprehensive, glorious. His purpose is “ to 
show the exceeding riches of His grace, in 
His kindness toward us by Christ Jesus.” 

2. Further, exhibitions are fitted to show 
how much encouragement man has to fulfil 
the divine command to subdue the earth. 
When man first came on the earth, it was 
full not only of wild animals, but also of 
wild forces; and the order to subdue it applied 
to both. But the subduing of forces is a 
very different thing from the subduing of 
animals. Savage races can do the one, but 
it needs the most civilised and advanced 
races to achieve the other. It is a very slow 
process to subdue a force, and render it 
amenable to the purposes of man. Let us 
take steam, for example. For how many 
centuries was it absolutely useless, for it had 
never been subdued; but once it was sub- 
dued, or turned to account, what a splendid 
servant it has proved to be—what innumer- 
able things it has done that nothing else 
could have achieved! Or take electricity. 
It, too, has been but recently subdued ; 
formerly it ran wild, was known indeed only 
in the form of thunder and lightning ; 
but now it has been tamed and domes- 
ticated, and it has become without exception 
the most marvellous of all man’s servants. 
Who carries his messages with such rapidity, 
and delivers them with such accuracy ? Who 
supplies him with a light like that of the 
mid-day sun ? Who carries the spark to the 
rock beneath the sea, and sets fire to the 
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charge that rids the seaman of his terror 
and his curse? These are samples of what 
man gets by subduing the earth. Exhibi- 
tions bring to light the wonderful benefits 
that come from the patient investigation of 
nature—from the endeavour to find out its 
secrets and turn them to practical account. 
They teach us to cherish the highest respect 
for the practice of useful investigation in 
every form. Whether it be the investiga- 
tion of the properties of matter or of mind ; 
whether it be the physician investigating the 
laws of health; or the politician the laws of 
social well-being ; or the philosopher the laws 
of mind; or the artist the laws of taste—all 
deserve our high respect. Religious people 
must not sneer at them as mere secular oc- 
cupations of contracted range. They form 
the work to which God at the beginning 
appointed the race of man. The miserable 


thing is that often they are carried on in a | 


godless spirit, and the most miserable thing 


of all is when the very laws on which physical | 
science throws so much light are represented | 


as proving that the world has no need of a 
God—that everything may get on quite well 
without Him. Would that all our kings of 
intellect and art and science and taste had 
the true spirit of God’s children, delighting 
to trace His handiwork and to give Him the 
glory! Ye who believe in prayer, pray 
much for such men; they are exposed to 
many subtle and strong temptations ; pray 
for them that they may take their work from 
God’s hand, and so carry it on that while their 
labours tend to benefit man they may tend 
not less to glorify God. 

3. Then there is the lesson of brotherhood 
to be learned from international exhibitions. 
Though they cannot carry out the lesson to 
perfection, they may advance it considerably. 
In such exhibitions, under one roof all be- 
come for the time members of one family. 
All have the desire to benefit one another, to 
show how they have succeeded in subduing 
the earth, and in their own way to let others 
reap the advantage of their methods. The 
spirit of enmity disappears, the spirit of 
brotherhood succeeds. We forget Crecy, 
Agincourt, Waterloo ; we think of Sévres, 
and Gobelins, and Lyons. In Christian 
hearts another feeling rises. Amid the many 
precious and beautiful things displayed by 
foreign nations, the question will steal silently 
into the heart—what acquaintance have they 
with the most precious of all? And another 
question will follow—may we not help them 
here? We remember the success of Mr. 
McAll in bringing so many of the people of 


Paris to know something of the pearl of great 
price. There is an open door to-day for the 
Bible and its treasures over the continent of 
Europe such as there was not for centuries 
| before our time. The true brotherhood is 
Christian brotherhood. That which fuses 
hearts into one above all other means of 
union, is the love of Christ. 

4. Once more, the glory of all interna- 
tional exhibitions is but a passing glory, and 
that feature carries with it its lesson beyond 
the possibility of mistake. They quickly 
| come and they quickly go. Twelve months 
| ago there was not a trace of them; twelve 
months hereafter, the traces remaining, if 
| any, will be few and far between. Could 
| a 
| there be a more striking emblem of human 

life and human glory? The Hindu triad 
| describing existence—coming into being, 
| being, dissolution of being—is eminently true 
of them, with this peculiarity that the middle 
stage, the stage of being, is wonderfully 
short. In the case of other collections, the 
middle stage is proportionately longer. A 
book-loving man spends his youth and middle 
age making a collection of favourite books ; 
for a few years he enjoys the collection ; then 
he dies, and the hammer scatters them far 
more rapidly than their late owner collected 
them. Collecting, possessing, scattering is 
the law of such things. And this is pre-emi- 
nently the law of exhibitions. Their days 
on earth are as a shadow, and there is none 
abiding. 

But, indeed, permanence is the law of no 
earthly good. Not only are our common trea- 
sures ever liable to pass away, but our higher 
treasures, the treasures of our homes, those 
whomwelove best, are subject to the same law. 
A father thinks of the completeness and 
symmetry of his family while their ranks are 
yet unbroken, as he might think of the com- 
pleteness and symmetry of a beautiful tree. 
But there comes a gust of terrific fierceness, 
and tears branch after branch from the tree, 
till it stands a mutilated wreck. And no 
after-growth can ever repair the breaches. 
If it were not for the hope of the life to come, 
this life with its bitter disappointments and 
trials would not be worth living. Let us 
then carry forward our thoughts to the 
future. Let us make sure our interest in its 
better promises. Let us think much of the 
New Jerusalem, and its great international 
gathering “of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues;” desiring above all 
things to be numbered in that company who 
dwell with God and see His face, and delight 
themselves for ever in His love. 














IN GREAT WATERS. 


OFTLY falls the summer night 
O’er the ocean wide, 
Memories of the afterglow 
On its bosom glide ; 
Silently the day drops down, 
Far beyond the tide. 


Fishermen put out to sea, 
For the night is fair, 

And a goodly draught awaits 
In the waters there, 

Where the waves lie rocked to sleep 
In the evening air. 


Tenderly the breezes come, 
Cooling o’er the sea, 

Fresh with kisses from the home 
Where each heart must be, 
While the children say their prayers 

At the mother’s knee. 


Gracious is the fisher’s lot, 
Waking while we sleep, 

God doth show him wondrous things 
Out upon the deep, 

Teaching him in parables 
That his heart can keep. 


Ocean, with its restless moods, 
Sullen, mild, or gay, 

Unto God unchangeable 
Teacheth him to pray, 

Trains him for the Sabbath morn 
Of an endless day. 


Heaven that watcheth all night long. 
With its thousand eyes, 
Countless stars, that silently 
Sing about the skies, 
Whisper to his simple soul 
Thoughts that make him wise. 


And his very fishing-net 
Speaks a message true, 
Telling him how joyfully 
Man such work should do— 
Since, with love let down from heaven, 
God is fishing too. 
GENEVIEVE IRONS. 
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THE LIVING OF LANGLEYS. 


A Storp of Countrp Vite. 


By MARY B. 


| 
CHAPTER I.—THE HALL AND THE RECTORY. | 


7 little village of Langleys was one of | 

the prettiest in the beautiful county of | 
Surrey. Situated upon the top of a hill, it | 
was surrounded by the most exquisite views : 
from whatever point the eye looked down, a 
sweep of wooded landscape stretched away 
into the distance, intersected with silver 
streams. The village was very small, only 
containing, in fact, about three hundred 
people. There was no long, straggling road | 
dividing it from end to end, such as one sees 
in so many of our English villages ; but the 
cottages were dotted about here and there in 
picturesque groups, half hidden by the masses 
of trees. A traveller, coming suddenly upon 
it, might almost have imagined that it was a 
toy village, with its tiny schoolhouse, and its 
little thatched cottages, in which it seemed 
well-nigh impossible that a whole family 
could find shelter. But small though it 
was, few could resist an exclamation of 
pleasure at its beauty. Unexpected turns 
in the road were constantly bringing fresh 
views before the eye, each of which seemed 
more charming than the last. There were 
only two houses of any importance in the 
parish, the Hall and the Rectory, both 
beautiful in their different ways. The Hall 
was a fine old building of Elizabethan date, 
standing far back from the road in a well- 
wooded park. The oak-trees at Langleys 
Hall were counted among the sights of the 
neighbourhood, and visitors were often 
brought to see the exquisite view from the 
road, where a break in the trees allowed the 
house to be seen, the rich colouring of its 
old red bricks thrown up against the leafy 
background. 

The Rectory had no such ancestral glories 
of which to boast, yet there were some who 
thought it no less worthy of admiration. It 
was nothing but a straggling, gabled house, 
with a tiled roof and casement windows ; but | 
such an air of homelike comfort breathed 
around it, that it seemed the place of all 
others where one would wish to find a rest- | 
ing-place. It was surrounded by a garden, | 
filled with sweet-scented flowers, a garden | 
where one might lie for hours undisturbed 
except by the sleepy hum of insects and the 
songs of birds. A green lane led down to 
the Rectory from the road, passing the 
XV—33 





WHITING. 


church gate on its way. 


It was a tiny 
church, as befitted such a village, but as soon 
as one passed the lich-gate it was plain that 
the Rector was a very martinet as to order. 
Both inside and out the little church was in 
perfect repair, dust and damp were things 
unknown, and all looked fresh and bright, as 


though cared for by a loving hand. The 
churchyard was kept like a garden, with 
smooth, shaven grass and gravelled path, for 
the Rector maintained that in that place 
above all others no idea of gloom should be 
allowed to harbour. 

There was a short cut over the fields from 
the Rectory to the Hall, a path well-trodden 
by friendly feet. Any one who has lived in 
a remote country village understands the 
intimate relationship that exists between 
the two. In these days of swift and easy 
travelling things have altered greatly from 
what they were fifty years ago. Then, in- 
deed, the people of a country place were 
thrown upon each other for society and 
amusement; but now, what with constant 
visitors, annual holidays, and trips on the 
Continent, there is no longer the same mutual 
dependence between near neighbours. 

But though new ideas have come into 
fashion, there will always remain some who 
cling to the old ways, and of these were the 
Squire and the Rector of Langleys. The 
Squire had given the living to his friend, 
Mr. Stamford, when he came into his pro- 
perty, and they had been firm friends ever 
since, notwithstanding a few passages of arms 
between them. It had long been an esta- 
blished fact that they should dine together 
every Thursday evening ; it was an engage- 
ment which neither ever dreamt of breaking. 
Punctually as the clock struck six the old 
Rector stepped out of his hall door, with his 
gold-headed stick in his hand. Of late years, 
since the Squire’s only child had been old 
enough to preside at her father’s table, the 
Rector’s daughter Janet had accompanied 
her father on these weekly expeditions. She 
was many years older than Hester Talbot, 
but a firm bond of friendship existed between 
them. Both their mothers had long been 
dead, and Hester had always come to Janet 
with her troubles and her joys since she was 
a tiny child, with long, fair curls, the pet 
and plaything of all who came near her. 
Hester was eighteen now, her curls were 
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gathered up into a becoming knot, and she 

was rapidly acquiring the stately manners 

expected of the “Squire’s young lady ;” but | 
none the less did she look up to the grave | 
wise Janet for help in every difficulty and 

sympathy in every joy, while Janet in her 

turn responded with a strange sensation of 

pleasure to the fond names and ardent affec- 

tion which no one else had ever bestowed 

upon her. Not that Mr. Stamford was an 

unkind father ; he loved Janet deeply, but 

all the warmth which was not buried in his 

dead wife’s grave was lavished on his boy, 

the boy so ardently desired all his life, and 

who only came when Janet was a tall girl of 

some ten years old. Welldon Stamford was 

now a fine young fellow of twenty, with 

sunny hair, and a broad, open brow: a son 

that might well delight a father’s heart by 

his pleasant ways, and his attention to his 
work. He was still at college, but just now 
he was at home for the long vacation,.and 
had earnestly entreated his father to be 
allowed to accompany them to the Hall. 

“No, no, my boy,” said Mr. Stamford, 
“the Squire does not like any alterations, 
and if you come there will be an uneven 
number at dinner ; but I daresay you might 
come up afterwards.” 

Welldon’s face cleared at the suggestion, 
and he sat contentedly on ihe gate, watching 
his father and Janet as they wended their 
way towards the Hall. 

It was a glorious September evening, and 
as soon as dinner was over the two ladies 
escaped into the garden to enjoy the beauty 
of the scene, while the old men sat over their 
wine. They formed a curious contrast as 
they sat opposite each other. The Rector was 
a man of middle height, thin and spare ; his 
grey eyes had a determined look about them, 
and the lines of his mouth and chin betokened 
firmness, if not obstinacy ; his features were 
well-cut, and his silver hairs were brushed 
back from a fine forehead. Altogether his 
appearance was military, and reminded one 
rather of the soldier than of the saint ; yet a 
tender heart beat in his breast, and his sense 
of honour and justice was almost painfully 
acute. Mr. Talbot was a man of very dif- 
ferent mould ; tall and loosely made, his hair 
was still as black as if he had been still a 
young man ; his dark eyes shone under over- 
hanging brows, and the nervous movements 
of his hands betrayed his excitable and im- 
patient temperament. He was speaking 
quickly and earnestly, casting eager glances 
at the impassive face of his companion. 

“‘T look upon Welldon almost as if he were 





my own boy, as if he were my Arthur come 
back again. Why should I not do this for 
him? Tell me your reasons.” 

He spoke impatiently, angrily even, so 
that a looker-on would have said that it was 
the other who was withholding some favour 
from him. He waited a moment, but there 
was no response from the silent figure on the 
other side of the table, and after a few 
moments he began again, with increased irri- 
tation in his voice. 

* Really, Stamford, one would think that 
you were jealous of my interference with 
your boy.” 

The Rector winced, as though his friend 
had touched upon a sore point, and seemed 
to force himself to speak. 

“T feel your kindness deeply, Talbot,” he 
said; “but a father cannot help a certain 
tenderness on the subject of his boy’s future; 
it seems to belong exclusively to himself, and 
the intervention of an outsider is almost 
sacrilege.” 

It might have sounded a strained and 
peculiar idea to some, but Mr. Talbot stretched 
out his hand to his friend. 

“Do you think I have never felt that ?” 
he said in a husky voice. 

The Rector grasped his hand warmly but 
said nothing; his was a silent sympathy that 
offered but little interference with grief, but 
which, none the less, could endure through 
years without diminution. 

After a minute or two the Squire spoke 
again. 

“Perhaps you think that that is all the 
greater reason why I should respect your 
feelings, and let you and your boy settle 
your affairs alone; but, as I said before, I 
look upon him almost as my own, besides 
which, I believe that my child’s happiness is 
bound up with his.” 

“Tell me again what: you propose,” said 
Mr. Stamford, leaning his head on his hand. 

The Squire’s face brightened, and he began 
his tale with renewed energy. 

“From something that Hester dropped 
yesterday, I gathered the idea that she had 
a liking for your boy. I have long seen 
that he has something more than a liking for 
her, and have wished that she would return 
it. Now when I saw this, I formed a scheme 
in my own mind. Let them marry as soon 
as Welldon is ordained, and live in my house, 
for I cannot part from Hester. Welldon 
shall act as your curate, and as soon as you 
see fit to resign, drop into the living. Now 
what have you to say against it?” 

The Rector sat silent for some minutes 
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while he pondered over hie coply 3 : althotig rh | go to some town and find out, by wy Oil 


in some ways the scheme seemed to insure 
his boy’s happiness in the world, he had 
serious objections to urge. In the first place, 
he was not sure that Welldon intended to | 
take orders, for he had never pressed the 
subject upon him, feeling that it was too | n 
sacred for human interference; in the second, 
this was not at all the life that he wished for he 
his only son. To marry a rich wife and live in | 
his father-in-law’s house, surrounded by every | 
luxury, and with no manly responsibilities, | 
scarcely manly work even, for he was too | 
young to find scope for his energies in a tiny 
village ; these were things which could be 
good for no man, and must be especially bad 
for his pleasure-loving boy. He knew that 
Welldon had the making of a fine man in 
him, but this was not the life to bring it out ; 
yet how could he say this without wounding | 
his friend’s loving heart ? 

“T think you have been a little premature, 
Talbot,” he said at last ; “the boy and girl 
are but children yet, it will be time enough | 
to talk of this a few years hence.” 

“No, no,” cried the Squire. “I may be 
dead before then, we must settle it now.” 

Asthe Rector listened to hisfriend’s excited 
tones a fresh idea crossed his mind; like 
most impulsive men, the Squire was fickle and | 
changeable. What would be the result if | 
his wishes altered? Welldon would indeed | 
be in a difficult position ! 

“At any rate,” he said quietly but reso- 
lutely, ‘ you must promise me one thing. [| 
will have nothing of all this said to either of | 
them yet; it would be unfair to them both 
to tie them down while they are yet children. 
Let Welldon finish his college career, and 
Hester see a little more of the world ; then if 
their wishes still remain the same, it will be 
time to think of this again.” 

But the Squire was not to be so easily put 
off. ‘ 

“Tf I agree to meet you half-way,” he said, 
“you must do the same by me. If I may 
not speak to Welldon and Hester, we must 
arrange the details between ourselves.” 

Mr. Stamford sighed, but there was no | 
help for it; so he resigned himself to listen 
while Mr. Talbot went over his plan again in 
much the same words as before. 

* Well, Talbot,” he said when the Squire 
had finished, “as your heart is set upon it, I 
will, as you say, meet you half-way, but on 
one point I am firm. Welldon shall not come 
near this place until he has been disciplined 
with some hard work. As soon as he is or- 
dained (if he decides to take orders) he shall 








experience, what a man’s work in the world 
means. In the meantime I shall resign, for 
I will not have him step into his father’s 
shoes; it will be better for all that some 
stranger should come between us. He can- 
not be ordained until he is twenty-three ; 
giv > him five years’ hard work, and then if 
he yee Hester are of the same mind, let 
them marry.” 

When Mr. Stamford spoke in that decided 
tone, there were few who could dare to con- 
tradict him, and of those few the Squire was 
not one. 

“You always have your own way some- 
how,” he said ; “ still, I suppose I must agree, 
but there is one point on which you must 
give way—eight years is too long a proba- 
tion. Come, Stamford, make it five from the 
present time. More than two years in u 
smoky town would kill your boy, and I can- 
not see my little Hester wear her heart 
out.” 

“That is a point on which my opinions 
are not so decided as yours.” 

As the words left the Rector’s lips, a souna 

of happy laughter stole in through the open 
window. The Squire left his chair, and as 
he reached the end of the room, turned and 
beckoned to his friend. ‘The two old men 
stood side by side, looking down on the pic- 
ture beneath them. Janet and Hester sat 
upon the terrace, while Welldon lay at their 
feet. His face was turned towards them, 
and an expression of perfect happiness lit up 
his features. 

“There!” cried the Squire, “are not your 
doubts dispelled by that one glance? It is 
easy to see which way the wind blows.” 

He led the way back to the table, and, 
taking a sheet of paper, began to write. 

“T would rather that this was not made a 
legal document,” said the Rector. 

Mr. Talbot made no answer, but finished 
his writing before he looked up, then he read 
it over:—“ My earnest hope and desire is 
that Welldon Stamford, the son of my old 
friend, may marry my only child Hester. 
If this should come to pass I promise to give 
him the living of Langleys in five years from 
this date.” Then followed the date and the 
Squire’s signature. 

He pushed it over to Mr. Stamford. “Now 
you sign,” he said, offering him the pen. 

The Rector quietly waved it aside. “I 
cannot sign it, because it is your wish and 
not mine that Welldon should have this 
living. As I said before, I hope you will not 


make it a legal document.” 
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“Well, well,” said the Squire, “ perhaps 
you are right, though I must say that I never 
saw a man with such scruples ; if it were 
not for the fact that I know you so well, I 
should be offended at your way of treating 
my proposal. Most men would be charmed 
at the idea of having such a treasure as Hester 
for a daughter-in-law.” 

“Tt is just because she is such a treasure 
that I have these scruples, as you call them. 
I wish, indeed, that my son may win such a 
prize, but as I have said before this evening, 
they are only children ; and, pardon me, dear 
friend, but you, too, may change your 
opinions about this matter.” 

The Squire’s face flushed, and he seemed 
about to make an angry retort ; but, changing 
his purpose, he took up the paper, and, fold- 
ing it carefully, placed it in his pocket-book. 

“ Now, Stamford, we will leave this until 
afew years have passed by.” 

“You forget,” said the Rector, “that ac- 
cording to present arrangements I shall be 
obliged to resign in about three years’ time.” 

“* Nonsense!” cried Mr. Talbot ; “why on 
earth such a step should be necessary I can- 
not conceive—no one but you would ever 
have thought of such a thing; but never 
mind, I shall have time to talk you out of 
that before three years are over.” 

“Well! much may happen before then. 
I am growing an old man, and I feel some- 
times as though I should not be here much 
longer. I am much weaker than I was a 
year ago.” 

“ You are a far haler man than I am !” 

The Rector shook his head sadly, but the 
Squire drew his arm through his own, ex- 
claiming, “ Now let us go to the children,” 
and they left the room together. 


CHAPTER II.—A SEPTEMBER EVENING. 


WELLDON STAMFORD was not likely to 
forget his father’s suggestion that he should 
walk up to the Hall after dinner! As long 
as he and Hester were nothing but boy and 
girl, they had been allowed almost unlimited 
intercourse, but since Welldon had been at 
college things had altered. Hester could no 
longer roam unmolested about the grounds, 
but must be ready in the drawing-room to 
receive company and act as lady of the house. 
Welldon had chafed bitterly when he found 
that he could no longer spend whole morn- 
ings in the Hall shrubberies with Hester at 
his side, or row her idly about the lake. His 
young blood fretted against the restrictions 
which his tender confidante Janet told him 
were not only wise but necessary. 





‘You are a man now,” she said, with a 
fond, admiring tone in her voice, as she 
looked up at the tall brother whom she had 
watched over in his cradle; and though 
Welldon hated this result of his manhood, 
he could not but be gratified by the fact. 

As soon, therefore, as he thought it pru- 
dent, he hurried up to the Hall, and saun- 
tered up and down the well-trimmed gravel 
paths until the ladies should appear. He 
had not long to wait; a flutter of dresses 
made his heart beat rapidly, and he hurried 
towards the terrace. Hester greeted him 
with a friendly look of welcome; his presence 
was always pleasant to her, but she had 
looked upon him in a brother's light from 
her earliest childhood ; his coming and going 
had no power to move her pulses, and. his 
attentions seemed part of her daily life rather 
than an unexpected and surprising charm. 
Janet had long watched the pair with the 
depth of interest and devotion which she 
lavished on her two dearest objects. Well- 
don’s feelings were no secret to her, for with 
the usual longing for sympathy which men 
experience in their love affairs, he had poured 
out his whole confidence to her from the very 
first. But Hester’s heart was a mystery 
which no one had ever fathomed ; there was 
a reserve about her which it seemed impos- 
sible to penetrate. Some of her friends 
thought that this was caused by her unusual 
depth of character, but others declared that 
it was because she had nothing to reveal. 

The sun had just faded in the west, and as 
Hester and Janet seated themselves upon the 
terrace they could see the reflection of its 
ruddy after-glow in the waters of the lake. 
It was a deliciously warm evening, with no 
presage of autumn in the air, the leaves 
scarcely stirred upon the trees, and the 
flowers were still gay and beautiful. The 
birds were all asleep,-but the bats flew 
hither and thither, and a silver-grey owl 
now and then sailed solemnly by in the 
fading light. We often have such evenings 
in September, when it seems as though 
autumn were hesitating to destroy the fair 
picture that summer has made. 

The intense beauty of the scene seemed to 
weigh upon Janet’s spirit, but Hester was 
full of gaiety, and would not allow her to be 
silent. 

The three figures formed a charming group. 
Janet’s well-cut features and upright figure 
reminded one at every turn of her father. 
She sat erect upon the garden seat, watching 
with keen but loving eyes the brother who 
was dearer to her than her own life. Hester 
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leant her fair head against Janet’s shoulder, 


while her fingers played carelessly with a | 
' knew that if Hester did not care whether he 


piece of geranium which had fallen from her 
dress. Welldon’s deep-blue eyes were fixed 
upon her downcast face. 

“You are a very stupid boy,” she was 
saying seriously, as though it were a grave 
charge ; but Welldon seemed to enjoy the 
imputation immensely. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“Because you never will talk to me as 
though I had any opinions of my own; I 
may not know as much as you do, but I 
think as much.” She looked up at him de- | 
fiantly. 

“I think you have heaps of opinions,” 
said Welldon, laughing, “ only when I come 
home for a holiday I don’t want to talk shop.” 

“ And so you always put me off witha 
joke,” said Hester, with a pout. “ Now Mr. 
Poole says , 

“Who is Mr. Poole ?” interrupted Janet. 
“‘T have heard you mention him before this 
evening ; he has never been at Langleys, has | 
he ?” 

“Yes; he came here last week, but he | 
only stayed one night.” 

“What is he?” asked Welldon, “and 
where does he come from ?” 

“He is a clergyman who is staying in 
Melton for a few weeks; he comes from | 
Sheffield, and had an introduction to my | 
father from an old friend of his in the | 
North.” 

“ And what was it he said to you ?” pur- | 
sued Welldon. 

“Tt does not matter now,” said Hester, | 
looking a little confused ; “it was really no- | 
thing at all.” 

“ But I want to know,” said Welldon. | 

“ As if that was any reason why I should | 
tell you ; but still, if you really wish it, I | 
have no objection. We were talking about | 
duty ; I said that my ideal of a noble man 
was one who was wholly given to his work, | 
and who thought everything else of second- | 
ary importance, and Mr. Poole said that he | 
had never met a young lady who had such a | 
high conception of duty as I had.” 

Welldon laughed. “Iam afraid I don’t | 
come up to your ideal then,” he said. 

“No, you don’t,” replied Hester frankly ; 
“but I don’t think I wish you different from 
what you are.” 

Janet’s anxious heart inwardly rejoiced at 
these words, which she construed into an 
admission that whatever her brother’s faults 
were he would still be dear to Hester, but 
Welldon took them in another way. 











| moment like a knight of romance. 





Though Love is said to be blind it -never- 
theless quickens one’s perceptions, and he 


came up to her ideal or not, there was but 
little hope that he should ever be able to 
win her affections. He looked at her with a 
quiet determination that now and then made 
his boyish face look strangely like his father’s, 
saying, “You despise me now, Hester, but 
one day you will find out that you have 
made a mistake.” 

“Despise you!” cried Janet-— my dear 
boy, what are you saying ?” 

Hester was silent, she was looking far 
away over the distant trees where the moon 
was rising through the clear sky ; at last she 
turned her head slowly and looked down at 
the young man at herfeet. A look of manli- 
ness and resolution had dawned upon his 
face, and she thought that he seemed for the 
At this 
moment the sound of steps upon the terrace 
disturbed her meditation. ‘ There is father,” 
she cried, and springing up she hurried to 


} meet him. 


Welldon looked after the fair girlish form 
with a wistful look in his eyes, then throwing 
up his head with a motion peculiar to him 


| when anything crossed his will, he rose to 


his feet. 

“He will do great things yet,” said Janet 
to herself as she watched the unconscious 
movement. 

“ What a long time you have been sitting 
over your wine, father!” said Hester as she 
took his hand in hers. “I thought that you 


| were never coming out to enjoy this lovely 


evening.” 

The Squire looked fondly down at the 
sweet face upraised to his. ‘We were talk- 
ing business, my dear,” he said. 

“Business! I call that a sin on an even- 
ing like this,” replied the girl playfully. 

Mr. Talbot held out his hand to Welldon. 
‘Have you brought your violin, my boy ?” 
he said ; “ let us have some music.” 

Among Welldon’s talents was a wonderful 
cift for music; his long and sensitive fingers 


/seemed made for the violin. Once he began 


to play, all thoughts of the outer world 
faded away from his mind. Just now he 
would far rather have wandered in the 
garden with Hester, but at the first sugges- 
tion of music she had entered the door that 
opened from the drawing-room on to the 
terrace, and was already looking over Well- 
don’s book. But dearly as Hester loved 
music she was no musician, it was Janet who 
always accompanied her brother on the piano ; 














their souls seemed knit in one as they played, 
and Welldon never loved his sister so well as 
when he listened to her sympathetic touch. 

They began to play at once, and as the 
sweet sounds wandered through the room 
the two old men leant back in their chairs 
and gave themselves up to the enjoyment of 
the moment; Hester was listening too in- 
tently to sit down, she stood a few feet from 
the piano with her eyes fixed upon Welldon’s 
violin, which in his hands seemed an instru- 
ment of magic. 

“Look at her,’ whispered Mr. Talbot; 
“can you ask where her heart is ?” 

His friend smiled. “She is looking not at 
Welldon, but at his violin,” he answered. 
The evening wore away, and rather earlier 
than was his wont, Mr. Stamford rose to 
depart. ‘Come children,” he said, “it is 
time we were going.” 

“Not yet,” cried Hester; “let us have a 
little more music.” 

The Squire did not echo his daughter’s 
entreaties as usual, Mr. Stamford had his 
way, and the three were soon at home. Mr. 
Stamford said good-night to his children as 
soon as they reached the house, and went up 
to his room. 

“What is the matter with father?” said 
Welldon as they stood at the foot of the 
stairs. 

*T don’t know,” said Janet ; “he cannot be 
very well, I think.” 

“That isa rare thing with him,” replied 
her brother. “I think sometimes that he does 
not know what a headache means. I know 
he often thinks I’m shamming.” He passed 
his hand wearily across his forehead as he 
spoke, and his sister looked up at him with 
a motherly expression in her eyes. 

“Poor boy!” she said. “ He feels for you 
more than he says, I know, but he has such 
a horror of anything like coddling.” She 
smiled brightly as she spoke, but Welldon 
seemed too dispirited to respond to her 
affectionate words. 

“You are a good girl, Janet,” he said in a 
languid voice as he kissed her. 

Janet stood watching him as he went off 
to his study ; he was so like his dead mother, 
that now and then she almost started at his 
looks and tones, and at times she fancied 
that his brilliant eyes and girlish complexion 
were the forerunners of that dread disease, 
which had already carried off one member 
from that little family circle. 

Meanwhile the father, whom Welldon 
almost accused of harshness, was pacing his 
room with an uneven step and anxious brow, 
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as he thought over the events of the past 
evening. “What can be the meaning 
of this strange freak?” he asked himself. 
“We have been almost like brothers, it is 
true, and as for worldly advantage Weildon 
will have a better income than most young 
men, but still it is unnatural for a father to 
be so eager to dispose of his only daughter. 
If they were both deeply and hopelessly in 
love 1 could understand his making any 


sacrifice to secure his child’s happiness, but - 


I am not at all assured on that point. It is 
certainly a mystery !” 

He took another turn or two up and down 
the room. “There is one solution, of course, 
that he is not quite responsible for his actions. 
I have often thought his manner strange 
lately, and his nervous excitability certainly 
increases.” Suddenly he stopped as a new 
idea passed through his mind. “No, no, it 
cannot be that, it would be quite impossible.” 

If Mr. Stamford had been able to glance 
into the Squire’s private room he might have 
set his doubts at rest. Mr. Talbot was 
sitting at an old oak writing-table, with a 
solitary lamp burning at his side; his face 
still wore the same look of excitement that 
had been there during the evening ; but the 
trouble and anxiety had given way to a 
happier expression, and words of satisfaction 
were falling from his lips. 

**T have done it!” he exclaimed joyfully, 
“and what is more I have kept my secret. 
How Stamford would have scorned me if he 
had known the truth! Their fates are 
united now, and nothing can separate them.” 
He took a miniature from a drawer as he 
spoke, and gazed upon it with deep emotion ; 
it was the face of a young girl with fair hair, 
and blue eyes like those of Welldon Stam- 
ford. 

Mr. Talbot’s story was briefly this. Many 
years ago he had loved Mr. Stamford’s 
cousin, and found that she was engaged 
to his friend. Wonderful to say, the two 
young men had remained friends ; but there 
was a deep and secret trouble in Mr. Talbot’s 
heart. He had been left an orphan at an 
early age, and the old aunt with whom he 
had lived during his boyhood had deeply im- 
bued his excitable nature with the supersti- 
tions to which she clung, despite her birth 
and education. A healthy boy brought up 
at school would have ignored her teaching 
altogether ; but young Talbot was delicate 
and shy, and rather than let him out of her 
sight, she engaged a tutor to prepare him 
for the university. His long solitary hours 
and the wild imaginations which were allowed 
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to run riot in his mind, had produced their 
natural effect, and Edward Talbot at twenty- | 
one was as unlike other young men as it was | 
possible for him to be. He believed that an evil | 
fate pursued him, and his aunt encouraged | 
the idea; instead of urging him to more | 
manly conduct, she confirmed him in his | 
belief by informing him that she had been 
warned in a dream that unless the families | 
of Stamford and Talbot were united great | 
misfortunes would befall him. Edward ex- | 
pected at first that some extraordinary in- 
tervention of Providence would enable him 
to claim his first love; but as the years 
passed away and his friend’s marriage took 
place, the idea gradually faded from his 
mind, and in due course he married, and 
children were born to him. But when the 
thought first entered his mind that Welldon 
and Hester loved each other, his natural 
inclination for the marriage was strengthened 
by the remembrance of the old prophecy. 
In vain he laughed at himself for his folly, 
and brought to bear all the practical com- 
mon-sense which he had acquired since his 
youth. Perhaps there was some truth in Mr. 
Stamford’s supposition that his friend’s mind 
was not so well under control as it had been; 
perhaps it was only the effects of early edu- 
cation which regained their power as old age 
crept upon him; but the fact was certain that 
Mr. Talbot’s heart beat with an exultation it 
had never known since his boyhood. He 
carefully wrapped the paper he had written 
round the miniature, as the sound of the 
clock warned him how late it was, and 
leaned back in his chair with a smile of 
satisfaction. Like most impatient men he 
had not known a moment’s peace since he 
had first formed his scheme ; it had haunted 
him day and night with ever-increasing force, 
and now that it was fulfilled he felt at rest. 

If Welldon could but have seen that care- 
fully-hidden paper, his heart would have | 
risen; but as it was he sat far on into the night 
with a pale and weary face and an aching 
head. For the first time the possibility had 
flashed across him that Hester might not 
look upon him in the same light in which he 
regarded her, and the ideafilled him with such 
anguish as he had never before experienced 
in his short and hitherto untroubled life. 


CHAPTER III.—MR. POOLE. 


“WEEPING may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning,” says the Psalmist, | 
and each human being in turn proves the 
truth of the saying. 





When Welldon woke next morning, the 





| returning light brought hope back to his 


heart, and his trouble of the previous night 
seemed faded like a dream. As soon as 
breakfast was over he sauntered out, and his 
feet turned instinctively in the direction of 
the Hall. The sun shone brightly, and the 
woods looked irresistibly fresh and beautiful 
with the early dew still upon them. He left 
the main road and wandered along the shady 
paths, with a vague hope of meeting Hester. 
He did not care to go too near the house, for 
he knew that she frequently walked in the 
woods in the morning. It was too early yet to 
expect her, so he threw himself down under 
a tree, and, drawing a book from his pocket, 
began to read. He was soon absorbed in his 
studies, and almost forgot the object with 
which he had set out; but by-and-by the 
warmth of the sun and the humming of the 
insects in the morning air soothed him to a 
drowsy state, and he lay back with a feeling 
of intense enjoyment. 

“There is only one thing I want to make 
me perfectly happy,” he thought, and even 
as the idea passed through his mind he heard 
the sound of a well-known voice in the 
distance. Instantly his senses were all awake, 
he started to his feet, and was about to ad- 
vance from his hiding-place, when a second 
look warned him that a stranger was walking 
at Hester’s side. He drew back with a sud- 
den impulse, and watched the pair as they 
came along the narrow pathway. Hester’s 
fair face looked brighter than ever this morn- 
ing as she called playfully to the dog, which 
pounded in front of her ; in her light summer 
dress she looked like some fairy of the woods, 
and the sun seemed to caress her as he shone 
down upon her. For a few moments Well- 
don had eyes for no one else ; but as a man’s 
voice answered her laughing appeal in deep, 
grave accents, he turned his attention to her 
companion. He was a man of middle height 
and heavy build, with a dark, unprepos- 
sessing face; his clerical dress at once pointed 
out his profession; but he was a total stranger 
to Welldon, who was well acquainted with 
all the neighbouring clergy. He was evi- 
dently a man who had no love of rural ease 
and retirement, for his attire was as faultless 
as though he were walking a London pave- 
ment ; his glossy hat and spotless tie looked 
somewhat out of place in the depths of the 
tangled wood, and Welldon felt inclined’ to 
put him down for a fop. He hardly knew 
whether to advance, or to wait until they had 
passed his hiding-place and then leave the 
wood by another path; but before he had 
time to decide the question, the dog, who 
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had been rushing from one side of the path 
to the other in wild enjoyment, spied him 
out, and set up a loud bark. 

“What is the dog barking at?” inquired 
the clergyman. “ A poacher q” 


| 





ways,” she said, “because he has lived in 
towns all his life. This is your first long 
stay in a country neighbourhood, is it not ? % 

The clergyman looked very grateful for 


| her interference, and they fell into more 


“No poacher would come so near the house | general conversation, though Welldon was 
in broad daylight,” said Hester, laughing. “I | conscious of a feeling of irritation for which 


should think it is only a rabbit.” 
The clergyman looked a little discomfited. 
“Indeed it is a poacher,” 
serious voice. 
hind that tree, and do you not smell smoke?” 


he could not account. Hester found it hard 
work to keep the conversation going, and 


he said in aj} wondered in her own mind why she found it 
“T see a man’s shadow be- | so easy to talk to either of her friends sepa- 


rately and so very difficult when they were 


At this moment, Welldon, who had only | together? She was not the first who has 
waited to gather up his book ‘and stick, came | been met by such a problem and found it 
forward, and Hester burst into a merry peal | | hard to solve. 


of laughter. 

“You were right, Mr. Poole,” 
claimed, “it was a poacher after all. What 
do you mean by trespassing in this way, sir ?” 

Welldon took off his hat with a sweeping 
bow and a mock apology. 

“T hope I did not startle you,” he added 
courteously, turning towards her companion. 

The clergyman drew himself up stiffly and 
made no reply. Welldon’s shooting jacket 
and rough boots, and the pipe which peeped 
out from his pocket, certainly formed a strong 
contrast to Mr. Poole’s irreproachable attire, 
and the latter seemed much disturbed at his 
free-and-easy address. His astonishment was 
unmistakable when Hester said demurely — 

“May I introduce you to our Rector’s son, 
Mr. Welldon Stamford.” 

He almost felt inclined to refuse the hand 
which Welldon held out, but he had no 
reason to believe that Hester was telling him 
an untruth, and if this was indeed the Rec- 
tor’s son he felt bound to pay him a certain 
sort of respect, so he shook hands and the 
three strolled on together. Hester soon 
infected Welldon with her high spirits, and 
they laughed merrily at the numerous trifles 
that young and healthy people always can 
find to laugh about when their hearts are 
light and the sun is shining. Mr. Poole did 
not join in their merriment, he could not 
understand their jokes, and he felt sincerely 
sorry to see Hester entering with apparent 
enjoyment into such frivolous conversation. 

“So you took me for a poacher,” said 
Welldon when they had walked some way. 

Like most self-conscious men, Mr. Poole 
could not endure the notion of having made 
a mistake or of appearing ridiculous ; he 
looked uncomfortable therefore, and muttered 
something which might have been either 
affirmative or negative. Hester pitied his 
discomfiture and came to the rescue. 


“Mr. Poole does not understand country 


she ex- | 





A dead silence fell upon her companions 
while these thoughts passed through her 
mind, and she was ; meditating how to break 
it when the sound of a child’s crying broke 
upon her ear. 

“What is that ?” she exclaimed, hurrying 
forward. 

A few steps brought them to a tiny child, 
who was sitting in the path crying bitterly. 


| He was apparently about three years old, and 


seemed quite unable to tell his trouble when 
Hester bent over him. 

“What are we to do?” she asked. “I 
have no idea whose child it is.” 

Mr. Poole stepped forward and, looking 
down from his full height, asked solemnly, 
“My child, why do you cry ?” 

The little fellow, terrified at the severe 
aspect of the stranger, burst into a fresh fit 
of sobbing. Welldon looked at Hester with 
an expression that set her off laughing in 
spite of her most strenuous efforts. Mr. 
Poole looked deeply hurt and turned away. 

“T am so sorry,” cried Hester, “ but really 
it was rather absurd.” 

Her attempted apology did not make 
matters much better; the clergyman’s face 
darkened, he seemed inclined to speak but 
checked himself. Meanwhile Welldon had 
knelt down by the crying child. 

‘Come, my little man,” he said, “‘what’s the 
matter with you ?” 

The boy looked up confidingly in his face, 
and pointed to his foot. Welldon began to 
unlace the tiny boot with the deftness of a 
woman. “Look here,” he exclaimed. 

Hester and her companion turned round 
hastily, and he showed them a long thorn 
which had penetrated the thin and well-worn 
boot. 

“Let me take it out,” cried Hester. But 
before she had time to kneel down, the thorn 
was out and the foot bound up in Welldon’s 
pocket-handkerchief. 
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“ Now let me look at you,” he said. “ Why, | forgot his unhappiness. When once his 


I know you. Your father lives there, doesn’t 
he ?” pointing, as he spoke, to a cottage 
which was just visible through the trees. 
The child nodded and Welldon picked him 
up in his arms. ‘Good morning,” he said. 
“T am going to carry this small man home.” 

Mr. Poole looked after him earnestly as he 
strode off with the boy on his shoulder, and 
carrying the dirty little boot carefully in his 
hand. He was a one-idea’d man, and the 
sudden change from Welldon’s careless de- 
meanour to the gentleness and tact shown in 
this little adventure was more than he could 
comprehend. 


“What is that young man’s profession ” | 


he asked, as he and Hester walked back to 
the house together. 

“He is at college, but I think he is going 
to be a clergyman.” 

“ A clergyman!” exclaimed Mr. Poole in 
surprise. ‘“ Why, I should not have supposed 
that he ever had a serious thought.” 

“You judge him quite wrongly then,” 
said Hester warmly ; “his one wish is to do 
as much good as possible in the world. You 
saw how gentle he was with that little child 
—he is like that with every one who is in 
trouble.” 

“His conversation is very different from 
his behaviour then.” 

“That is only because he is young; you 
would not have every one look always on the 
serious side of life, would you ?” 

“You take up his cause with great fer- 
vour, Miss Talbot,” said Mr. Poole awk- 
wardly. 

Hester flushed up. She had the greatest 
respect for Mr. Poole’s opinion, but this was 
going rather far; she felt inclined to resent 
his words, but some impulse checked her, 
and she only replied quietly, “‘ Mr. Stamford 
and I are old friends, and we think alike on 
many points. You must remember that 
when you accuse him of frivolity you are 
including me in your censure.” 

For the third time in the last hour Mr. 
Poole felt exceedingly awkward and uncom- 
fortable. Up to this time he had got on 
admirably with Miss Talbot, but the appear- 
ance of Welldon disturbed everything, and 
he could not regain his old footing. He 
sighed softly, but the sound reached Hester’s 
quick ears. 

“Well, let us drop the subject,” she 
said ; “tell me some more about your life in 
Sheffield.” 

Nothing loth, Mr. Poole plunged into a 
description of his aims and pursuits, and soon 


| mind was filled with his work his awkward- 
ness disappeared and the hidden worth of 
the man shone out unmistakably. Hester 
was a sympathetic listener, and they wan- 
dered on through the woods until the distant 
sound of the church clock warned them that 
it was time for luncheon. 

Meanwhile Welldon had carried his little 
charge safely to its mother, who overwhelmed 
him with thanks which he hardly stayed to 
hear. All his trouble of the previous night 
had come back fresh to his mind; he had 
told himself only this morning, as he set out 
for the woods, that his depression had no just 
cause, that Hester’s words were no proof of 
| her feelings ; but just as he had convinced 
| himself of the truth of his arguments, his 

castle in the air was knocked over again by 
the appearance of an ungainly stranger. 
Surely there could be nothing in it ; yet why 
| did he so persistently haunt the Hall, and 
| why did Hester attach so much weight to his 
| opinions? She could not possibly care for 
| such an awkward piece of pomposity, twice 
| her age, too, and yet, and yet—Welldon’s 
| mind was full of vague uneasiness and his 
| heart ached sorely as he walked about in the 
glorious September sunshine. Of one thing 
he was convinced, nothing should induce him 
to go near the Hall while that man was there. 
Having made up his mind to this, he turned 
his steps homewards. He came up through 
the garden, and told himself sadly, as he 
looked at the brilliant flower-beds, that his 
brief dream of happiness was, like them, too 
| bright to last. As he passed the drawing- 
room window, a voice called him, and he 
turned in and flung himself wearily down on 
a chair. Janet was there alone, reading a 
note. 

“Why, Welldon, how tired you look!” she 
exclaimed. “ Here is a note from Hester ask- 
ing you and me to go there to dinner to- 
night. Shall you be well enough to go?” 

Welldon’s broken heart bounded in his 
breast. ‘ She must have gone straight home 
and written this as an atonement for that 
man’s stupidity,” he thought. “Iam all right,” 
he said eagerly. ‘Of course you will go, 
Janet ?” 

“Yes, dear, I will go,” she said, only too 
glad to give her brother any pleasure that 
lay in her power. 

Hester’s invitation was not so much an 
atonement, as an attempt on her part to bring 
her two friends together. She told Mr. 
Poole in the course of the afternoon that 





Miss Stamford and her brother were coming 
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to dinner, and that she hoped they would | 
become better acquainted. 

“T am quite ready to acknowledge that I 
judged Mr. Stamford wrongly,” he replied, 
and Hester went away satisfied that she had 
put matters on the right footing. 

Left to himself, Mr. Poole wandered out 
into the grounds, and began to reflect. He 
wondered what had brought him to Langleys 
Hall for the second time that week. ‘True, 
the Squire’s invitation had been hearty 
enough to account for his speedy return, but | 
he could not quite quiet his conscience with 
this excuse, for, before all things, he was a 
truthful man. 

Richard Poole’s father had been a success- 
ful tradesman in a large town ; having only | 
one son, he sent him to be educated tho- | 
roughly ‘at a good school, and had given him 
leave to go to college. Richard had thus | 
acquired much knowledge, for he was hard- | 
working and had good abilities, but a natur- | 
ally shy and awkward manner prevented him | 
from showing to advantage in society. He | 


not believe that he had been wrong in his 


| estimate. Welldon’s kindness to the child 
| was merely the result of the rough good- 


nature so many young men possess, and did 
not indicate any real depth of character as 
Hester supposed. It seemed a great pity to 
him that a girl who showed such good sense 
and deep feeling should be led away by a 
superficial nature like Welldon Stamford’s, 
and Mr. Poole, in perfect sincerity, told him- 
self that it was his mission to rescue her from 
his evil influence. 

Hester little imagined what was passing 
through his mind as she dressed for dinner 
| that evening, in happy security that the two 
young men were about to become good friends. 

Dinner passed without any direct collision. 
Mr. Poole was obliged to talk to Janet, who 
was sitting between him and the Squire, but 
Welldon did not find Hester so agreeable a 
companion as usual, for her attention was 
somewhat distracted by her efforts to induce 
him to talk to Mr. Poole. She started sub- 
ject after subject, but each seemed to fall 


was thoroughly earnest and devoted to his | flatter than the last, and finally she resigned 
work, but he was narrow-minded and given | herself to listen to Welldon’s conv ersation, 
to passing uncharitable judgments on those | and enjoy his criticisms on books and music, 
who differed from him in any of his views. | which were always well worth attending to. 


He got on admirably with any one who was | 
ready to submit to his opinions and give way 

to his ideas. With Hester he was perfectly | 
happy. Like most men of his stamp, he had 
a fair share of self-conceit, and it flattered 
him agreeably to see one who was admired 
by all looking up to him with such respect. 
No thought of love had ever entered his 
head ; he did not advocate clerical celibacy, 
but, as he had told Hester, he thought that 
duty should be the paramount idea in every 
man’s mind ; for the softer emotions he had 
no time or place, and cared little for any- 
thing but work. A character like Welldon’s 
was utterly incomprehensible to him; he 
could not conceive how a man who intended 
to become a clergyman could laugh and joke 





as this young fellow did; he thought him 


simply careless and light-hearted, and ‘though, 


as he had told Hester, he was ready to con- 


Mr. Poole looked displeased when he found 
that they were well launched in subjects 
about which he knew nothing, but his at- 
tempts to make a diversion were unsuccess- 
ful. Hester noticed his vexation and was 
troubled. She drew Welldon aside after 
dinner, and made a little appeal to him. 

“JT wish you would be friends with Mr. 
Poole,” she said ; “ he spoke so nicely about 
you this afternoon, and said he was sorry 
that he had misjudged you this morning.” 

For once Hester’s penetration was at fault. 
Welldon turned upon her with a look in his 
blue eyes that she at least had never seen 
there before. ‘ What right has he to judge 
me at all?” he asked abruptly, “ or to speak 
of me nicely either? I suppose you will begin 
judging me next ?” 

Hester looked at him in surprise, but he 
turned away and did not come near her again 


fess that he had judged him harshly, he did | that evening. 
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constant moving; ours is to become a moving life too 

\ E would not keep the childish ways 
And broken speech 

Of babyhood—we e’en desire 
The loss of each ; 

Fresh powers attained are left behind, 
For babies grow 

By constant dropping of their gains, 
Rapid or slow. 


Spring’s glory passes, buds are ful 
Of bursting life, 

Whose coming means departing too, 
Or deadly strife ; 

For trees in bud the summer through 
Would not suffice, 

While blossoms fair and spreading leaves 
To growth entice. 


The mother bird, with shining eggs, 
At once begins 

In patient love to brood and wait, 
Thinking of wings, 

And thus prepares for fuller growth 
In further change, 

Till chirping nestlings break the shell 
Of mystery strange. 


An eager child with bricks at play, 
With pleasure true 

Lets go each finished castle, still 
Finds joy anew 

And fresh delight in ev’ry change ; 
Nor does he fret 

At loss, but uses it as gain 
Without regret. 


We have not learned to be so wise 
As child or bird ; 
Though Nature speaks through babes and 
trees, 
We slight her word. 
But forms must pass for growth and gain ; 
We crave their stay, 
And clinging fast to outward things, 
Hold growth at bay. 





GROWTH. 


“ As soon as a man attains anything, he should begin to falfil the conditions of its passing. . 


. That is Nature’s life, her 
The Coming of the Law. 


James Hintoy. 


i Refusing Nature’s glorious truth 

That all true gain 

| Is found by letting go, to us 

Come strife and pain. 

| But nothing is an end—all leads 

| To further good, 

And forms, the best, ‘dim but to pass 

| When understood. 

How many a death has been the source 
Of blessing sweet; 

| While strength, and peace, 

flowed 

From lives complete ! 

And so our dearest loved and lost 

We thus can keep— 

| And anguish may give power to mourn 

| 


and love have 





With those that weep. 


When accident or sickness takes 
The place of health, 

Who seeks, shall find God’s lovely Will 
A mine of wealth. 

In all such change God’s joy may dwell, 
And perfect peace 

May enter at this open door, 
And faith increase. 


If scattered all by fire or storm, 
And we bereft, 
May not more good than all we had 
To us be left ? 
Should not strong faith rise up and say, 
“ Not what I meant 
But better things my God hath planned— 
I am content.” 


When little disappointments come 
In daily life, 
Could we, content, let go, nor fight 
With useless strife 
Against the blessing God would give, 
We then might know 
How deep within our hearts and lives 
His peace could go. 
L. HINTON DOTHIE. 
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A SHADOW FROM THE HEAT. 


An G@npnblished Sermon. 
By tue Lares ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


E have often occasion to remark the 


peculiarly Oriental character of the | 


one building generate physical heat, so the 
crowds, the vast and awful crowds, which 


scriptural phraseology, especially in the meta- | fill and fever this great city and its suburbs 
phors employed. Those who travel to the | generate a spirit-heat which is communicated 
East get a fresh insight into the meaning of | from one to another, which becomes atmo- 
many such expressions. They get to know | | spheric, and lays its disturbing touches 
the value of “a cup of cold water.” They} upon every one. The friction is very great 
see what drought is, and parched land, and | always in a multitude—the intellectual colli- 
night-dews, and early and latter rains. They | sions, the moral strivings, the strain of 
understand as they never did before what a | merchandise, the hurry of passion, the endless 
desert is, and what the beating of a meridian | comings and ‘goings—all these things generate 
sun upon a poor wayfarer, ‘and how cool | a heat in the whole community from which 
feels “the shadow of a great rock in a weary | no one who thinks, or takes care of others, 





land.” 


can be wholly exempt ; to which thoughtful 


The text has a spiritual meaning. Some-| people and public- spirited people and prac- 


times a preacher is blamed for spiritualising | 
a passage ; but there can be no such blame | 
imputed here. The spiritualising is done 
for us. The figure is applied without our 
help. It is not here the figure first, and then 
the truth. It is the truth in and by means 


of the figure. It is God himself who is to | 


His poor people in the wilderness “a shadow 
from the heat.” 

The heats of life, and God the shadow, will 
be the subject of our thought for a little. 

I. There is to us here in London the heat 
that is generated by a great multitude of 
people. 

Just as a mass of people gathered into 





tical people are much exposed. 

Every man ought to care for the city of 
his habitation, ought to look at it, think of 
its needs and sorrows, pray for it, and seek 
to promote its peace and well- being. And 
| if a man takes a care, a godly or even a 
generous human care, of London, he will feel 
it to be hot and over -mastering. He will 
be like one who has lifted a burden that is 
too heavy, that presses him down to the 
ground—like one who has undertaken a task 
for his day that there is not light enough to 
finish, that will be all undone when the 
night comes. The thought of such a city is 
awful. It is so vast, so multitudinous, so 
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complex. Even the geographical conception 
is stupendous. The great docks, with their 
ships and sailors from every land, the busy 
wharves, the thousand miles of streets, the 
thirty miles’ stretch of gin-palaces, the 
blazing theatres, the busy buzzing crowds 
that hurry into the city every morning, 
turning the main streets into river-beds of 
human life—up which comes the flood tide 
in the morning — down which goes the 
ebb-tide in the evening! And then to think 
of the thoughts and the plans and the pas- 
sions of men—how they collide and crash 
against each other! And how some rise 
every day on the ruins of their fellows ; how 
base fortunes are made by craft, and honest 
thrift is denied its well-won gain; how 
hearts are broken and sweetest hopes are 
disappointed, and the future, once all bloom 
and brightness, grows hard and dark! Then 
we think again how little one can do—any 
one—for so great a multitude ; how little 
the whole Christian Church can do, if one 
may judge from what it has actually done ! 
And then to see how the city still goes on 
to grow and spread, climbing up every little 
hill ; creeping up and down the river; run- 
ning out by railways into the quiet country; 
catching up hamlets and sweet little villages, 
and weaving them into its far-spread web! 

What is God going to do with London ? 
Is it to grow on without ceasing? Is it to 
multiply its poverty and pain, and bitter 
distress and heaven-defying sin? Or is there 
to come, as we trust and pray, a time of 
battle and warfare, when Christ’s soldiers 
shall arise, and this great city shall be van- 
quished by the Cross? Or is it to be scat- 
tered one day to the four winds by the 
judgments of Heaven? Who can tell? When 
we think to know this it is too hard for us. 
It makes us hot and feverish, and the heat is 
such that there is no shadow from it in any 
human presence. The work and wisdom of 
man are vain. These give no sure prophetic 
message; they open no window into the 
future ; they give no relief from this city 
heat. 

But go to God, and then the shadow falls. 
God knows what all this mysterious mass of 
life means, and what He is going to do with 
the city, and how long it will grow and how 


far it will spread, and what is to come from | 


it to other cities and peoples, and how its 
whole life and history will tend to the 
redemption of the world. God knows He 
is the Father of every spirit, He is the Father 
of Him who died for all, and who is willing 
to be the Elder Brother of the race. He is 














| the Ruler of Providence, Creator of spirit- 


life, God of covenant-mercy, and we may, 
after we have done our utmost, leave it all 
with Him; and bring ourselves and our work 
into the coolness of His presence, for then 
we shall find “a shadow from the heat.” 

II. But secondly. ach one among us has 
his personal work wn life, the thing given him 
to do individually, what is sometimes called 
“the mission of the man,” the sending of 
God, in virtue of which the man is here at 
all, to accomplish which ought to be the 
purpose of his continuing here. Now in 
this life-mission the whole of life is compre- 
hended. It includes not merely certain 
selected things called “religious,” because 
in form they are expressly so, but all other 
things as well—the business, the family, the 
political duties, the social claims, the literary 
occupations, the lighter things—all is con- 
tained in the “mission,” properly under- 
stood. A man is to serve God and his 
generation in them all. Now todo all this— 
in any manner as it ought to be done, day 
after day, with energy, with intentness, with 
some fixedness of purpose, with determina- 
tion to have the work done, by God’s help, 
when the day is done—will make a man 
oftentimes “ hot” in the doing of it, and he 
will want a “shadow from the heat.” What 
with the friction among his own powers, 
some of them not always over-willing, what 
with the resistance of men and things around, 
what with the real difficulty of the work 
itself, there will be generated sometimes a 
great spirit heat, from which God alone can 
be “a shadow.” Here and there, perhaps, a 
man may be found who casts a small shadow, 
whose presence brings a sense of coolness and 
relief. There are serene and tranquil souls 
who shed out a calm freshness, of which 
others partake. One may help thus his 
fellow-workers by his faith and constancy, 
by his habitual reference to the great pur- 
pose of life. He may cast some shadow 
from his own life for which others at their 
work shall thank God. But what is needed 
by one who is working to weariness is not 
this thin shadow of a slender, narrow rock, 
that hardly is a rock, but the shadow of a 
“great rock” in the weary land into which 
he can go deeply, and have it lying about 
him in great breadths of coolness on every 
side. He needs a place where he can drink 
in calmness, where he can find the dew still 
resting when the outlying fields are hot 
beneath the burning sun. And there is but 
one place where dews always lie, and times 
of refreshing may always be found ; but one 
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presence that casts shadow broad and far and 
deep enough for such a need. “The Lord is 
thy shade upon thy right hand.” When we 
abide there we see the dignity of our work, 
and the certainty of its issues for good, in 
one way or another, if we are true ourselves 
in it ; and we see how all things, even alien 
and adverse things, tend in some way to 
work together for our good, and for the good 
of our work. And all this cools and calms 
us, and gives us strength to labour on again, 
until the sun of life shall go down the sky, 
and the evening shall spread its shadow far, 
and the serenity of heaven itself shall draw 
near. 

The great Father who worketh hitherto 
through all place, through all time, in the 
painting of little flowers and the fashioning 
of star systems, who is everywhere the force 
of force and the law of law—He calls His 
busiest children into His great presence and 
says, “Children, rest; take shadow here 
with me a little from the heat.” The Great 
Redeemer, who came to tell and assure the 
world of the Father’s love, and who was as 
busy as the Father Himself in the work that 
was given Him to do, who “went about 
doing good,” who fulfilled all righteousness, 
who said once by word, but always by action, 
“T must work while it is day,” He calls His 
servants to His feet when they are hot and 
weary, and says, “Come ye yourselves apart, 
and rest awhile.” 

III. But, thirdly, we come still closer, per- 
haps, to the meaning of the text when we 
speak of the heats of trouble, distress, temp- 
tation, or any kind of adversity. The whole 
context is full of this; the very words make 
an atmosphere of trouble. We have “dis- 
tress ” and “heat,” “ blast” and “ storm” and 
“refuge,” all in oneverse. And “the poor” and 
“the needy” as suffering all these things. We 
are thus in the region of adversity, and 
“heat” is one of the symbols of it. When 
the great cauldron of the sandy desert makes 
the air boil, and sends it rushing off in wild 
tornado, it spreads consternation and destruc- 
tion wherever it streams; or when the heat 
is great, without stirring the air; when, 
without rousing it, it seems to kill it, making 
it faint and pulseless, the distress may not 
be less. In either case the heat is an emblem 
of trouble. We speak sometimes of “ the 
furnace of affliction,” that is, affliction in its 
most intense and searching form. And even 
there, when the furnace is seven times heated, 
the divine presence casts a cooling shade. The 
fires burn, but they do not consume; the 
flames are there, but, to use the beautiful 








phrase of the Bible (indeed, it is the ex- 
pression of this very prophet), they do not 
“kindle” on the soul. They do not scorch 
the sensibilities ; there is a shadow in the 
heat; the very dews of God are distilled 
there amid the fierce flames, and the soul, in 
the furnace, yet drinks in the coolness, and 
rests in the shade. 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were 
cast, bound, into the burning fiery furnace, 
and the flames were so hot that they con- 
sumed the men who cast them in. But when 
the king looked he was astonished, and rose 
up in haste, and said to his counsellors, 
“Did not we cast three men, bound, into 
the midst of the fire?” And they answered, 
“True, O King.” And he answered and said, 
“Lo, I see four men, loose, walking in the 
midst of the fire, and they have no hurt; 
and the form of the fourth is like the Son of 
God.” 

Ah! that accounts for all. The form of 
the Son of God makes “a Shadow” which 
all the fires of earth, if they were kindled in 
one vast conflagration, could not disturb; 
opens a refuge to all who walk with Him, 
which no storm can enter or overthrow. 
Never fear for your afflicted friends if, look- 
ing into the furnace, you see that they are 
with Him ; nor for yourself,if He is with you. 
Not a hair of your head will be singed, nor 
your coat changed, nor shall the smell of fire 
pass upon you or linger about you; you 
shall come forth fresh and dewy, as from 
under the shadow of God. 

The cloud of the wilderness must have 
been a wonderful thing—a soft, rich, beauti- 
ful, divine thing to the people of Israel, 
catching the rays of the sun and drinking 
up their strength as it cast over them its 
wide and comfortable shadow. It was the 
symbol and token of Divine Presence. It 
was as good to them as the uttered speech, 
“My presence shall go with you.” The 
cloud is gone, but the presence is left. ‘“ Lo 
I am with you alway,” is our cloud. “My 
grace is sufficient for you,” is our night-fire. 
Under the shadow, and following the guiding 
light, we journey on. 

But now, that all this may be to us true, 
we must realise the Presence ; we must dwell 
in the “secret place of the Most High, and 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
And we must bring all our heats of care, as 
soon as they arise, to Him who will be to us 
coolness, and quietness, and rest. What an 
Enoch-like walk to heaven with God a man 
might have, if he would, even through the 
midst of this rough and troublesome world ! 
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What shady paths a man might find if he 
would seck for them! What a glorious tent 
he might rear anywhere in the wilderness ! 
What a rich presence is over him when he 
thinks and feels himself into it! Better than 
Jonah’s gourd! Better than Abraham’s oak- 
tree! Better than “the cool of the day” in 
the old garden! Come to it, rest in it ever- 
more ! 

For be assured of this, that without it no 
man can do well, without it every man must 


perish. His natural strength may hold out , 


for along time. The creature may seem to 
meet all his needs. He knows what to eat 
and drink, and where to rest. Ah! but he 
will by-and-by be out in the wilderness, un- 
provided, strengthless, alone, the last rills of 
pleasure dry, the last flickering shadows of 
comfort far behind. Is it so now with any 
of us? Then cry to God without delay, and 
He will hear you. Your hunger, your thirst, 
your fever, your wretchedness will speak for 
you, if you will let them, if you lift them up 
to Him. For- 


ROSES IN 


‘* Many a languid prayer 

Has reached Him from the wild; 

Since the lorn mother, wandering there, 
Cast down her fainting child, 

Then stole apart to weep and die: 

Nor knew an angel-form was nigh, 

To show soft waters gushing by, 
And dewy shadows mild.” 

And your prayer will reach Him like the 
rest. Itis as good a prayer as Hagatr’s, if 
only you feel yourself as wretched and help- 
less as she! And that desert angel. We 
know now who it was. He has come since 
to us all, to extend the shadow of His love 
over us, to breathe over a restless world His 
“Come unto me . and I will give you 
rest.” 

If you come, and if you find Him, still 
remember earth will not be heaven, although 
it will have earnests and foretastes of that 
perfect Rest. 

“From darkness here and dreariness 

We ask not full repose ; 

Only be Thou at hand to bless 
Our trial-hour of woes. 

Is not the pilgrim’s toil o’erpaid 

By the clear rill and palmy shade? 

And see we not, up earth’s dark glade, 
The gate of heaven uncloset 





ROSES IN JULY. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


THE earth is blushing in her pride 


Of crimson roses, deeper dyed 
Than clouds which float at eventide 
Across the sunset sky ; 
Their beauty hath our fancy caught, 
But we should pause to give a thought 
To all the deeper lessons taught 
By roses in July. 


The charms of spring have passed away ; 

No more we see the lambs at play, 

No more through fields with cowslips gay 
We hear the cuckoo’s ery ; 

The fresh delights of spring have flown, 

But in their stead we call our own 

Those richer joys more fully blown— 

The roses of July: 


} 





| And so when youth’s delights have fled, 
| And all its happy hours have sped, 

| Regretful:tears we should not shed, 

| Nor o’er past pleasures sigh ; 

| And they can come again no more, 

| We've better, brighter things in store, 
| Like roses in July. 


Though childhood’s happy days are o’er, 














The roses did not come to please 
Proud elms that whisper in the breeze, 



















But stooped to low, unlovely trees 
That now in beauty vie ; 
So we should strive to lighten care 
In desert places bleak and bare, 
Till they rejoice and blossom fair 


As roses in July. 


The roses shine with gifts combined ; 

Their beauty withers, but we find 

They leave their luscious scent behind, 
A charm that cannot die; 

So we should strive to guide our feet, 





That when our hearts shall cease to beat 
Our lives will leave a fragrance sweet, 


Like roses of July. 
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The trees, that now with flow’rs are crowned, = 

In days of winter storms were found 

All harsh and thorny ; stern they frowned 
Beneath the gloomy sky ; 

A crimson chaplet now adorns 





Each bough that late was decked with thorns; 
They blossom in the summer morns 
With roses of July : 


So thorny crowns ‘neath which we bow, 

Which pierce with pain each aching brow, 

And fill our hearts with anguish now, 
Shall blossom by-and-by— 

In fadeless summer’s brighter clime 

Beyond the reach of care or time— 

With flowers fairer in their prime 

Than roses in July. 








A MODERN “WESTWARD HO!” 


By ANNE BEALE. 


, GO you like men” was the text that 
faced a small regiment of Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s boys at the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Aldersgate | 
Street, two or three days before they were | 
to leave London for Canada. About two/| 
hundred of them, and many friends interested | 
in them, had assembled for prayer to Al-| 
mighty God for His divine guidance of them | 
for the future, and for praise that He had 
inspired His servants with the longing to | 
save them from beggary, and to open out a | 
new pathway for them in a new country. 
These lads of various ages were truly sights | 
for thanksgiving. All had been rescued | 
from degradation and sin, hunger and naked- 

s; had been clothed and fed, and taught 
to earn an honest living by many handicrafts | 
and the employment of such faculties as | 
God had given them. Few traces remained 
of the typical city Arab—a class, we hope, 
likely to disappear before the efforts of such | 
men as Dr. Barnardo; for, with few excep- 
tions, all looked healthful and vigorous. Their 
uniforms, whether the brown or the white, 
were spotless as their faces, and the strength | 
of their lungs was evidenced by the hearti- | 
ness of their hymn-singing. Not a few of | 
them, we were thankful to y hear, had openly | 
declared themselves willing servants of the | 
Lord that bought them, and hoped to work | 
for Him in the land whither they were 
bound. 

After the brief valedictory hour was | 
spent, it was curious to watch the crowd of | 
ragged children that gathered round the 
door of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion to watch their well-clad brothers depart | 
in the vans awaiting them. Certainly there 
was no lack of raw material to supply the 
manufactured article. Aldersgate Street is | 
not a bad place to contrast the ragged child | 
as he is with what he becomes under healthy | 
influences. The bare-footed urchins who 
pushed their way to the front of the crowd, 
in order to see what “was up,” and helped 
to cheer their well-shod brethren, must have 
made strange comparisons between their 
own rags and the neat attire of the embr yo 
emigrants. 

The sight at Euston Station, a few days 
afterwards, is quite as encouraging, but more 
pathetic. As we pass the great gates we are | 
greeted by the vigorous and well-trained 


) 
| 


| 


band of the Barnardo mstitutions, and see 
the smartly-uniformed performers march 
past. It is with difficulty that the cabmen 
restrain their horses, which are not as much 
interested in juvenile emigration as their 
| drivers, or as the police and porters, who 
listen and look with eager pleasure in their 
| faces. Another meeting has been organized 
to bid the boys God- speed, and there is not 
one of these men who cannot show you the 
room, or point you out Dr. Barnardo. 

“There he is! the gentleman in spec- 
| tacles !” they say, with a sort of respectful 
admiration that tells its own tale. Yes, 
there he is, and here is a tithe of his life’s 
work, 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! and one hundred 
and ninety-five well-drilled boys, little and 
big, march into the large room, already 
filled with friends. They stand, three 
deep, all round the bottom of the hall, 
while statesmen, military men, and Dr. 
Barnardo himself, face them. The director 


lof the labour-hous se, secretary, deaconesses, 
}and many of their personal friends—poor 


like themselyes—are at hand. The eyes of 
some of the deaconesses gleam with tears. 
“They have been in our Sunday-school class ; 
it is so hard to part with them,” they say 
And we are not surprised. As we glance 
down their rank and file, and watch the 
varied expression of their faces, we can per- 


| ceive how love, hope, gt ratitude, have re- 


| placed the evil passions that a hard, forsaken 
life once impressed there. ‘Clothed and in 
their right mind ” may be said of all. They 
have taken off their good top-coats and dis- 
play blue guernseys and corduroy trousers, 
their voyaging dress. In addition, they have 
fur caps, and each carries a parcel containing 
his books and other treasures. 

Sir Charles Tupper, High Commissioner 
for Canada, was to have “presided on this 
occasion, but he is prevented, and while ex- 
pressing his regret, signifies his approval of 
the means adopted for the emigration of the 
boys. Dr. Barnardo and others, capable of 
| Speaking from personal experience, supply 
| his place, and a vast amount of information 
is given in a short time. The statistics of 
Canada are amazing ; her five provinces are 
said to be capable of accommodating one 
thousand millions, and contain only five mil- 
lions—the population of London—while the 
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large cities are from five to fifteen hundred 
miles apart. Miss Macpherson was, we be- 
lieve, the first to aid in populating these vast 
solitudes with waifs and strays, and Dr. Bar- 


nardo follows. He has already sent out 
1,734 boys and girls, and in addition to the 
195 before us counts on sending 200 boys 
from Stepney and 200 girls from the Ilford | 
Village Homes this autumn. 
satisfactory to learn that of the girls not one 





clothed, and taught thousands of them, we 
may almost say tens of thousands, since, on 
an average, he has always about fifteen hun- 
dred “on hand”? That he has been called 
to do a great work, and that he does it in 
faith. He believes, and therefore acts. His 
Divine Master sees and blesses. 

He looks cheerfully and hopefully on his 


It is truly | young recruits, because, as he says, they 


have all been taught to trust the Captain of 


has gone astray, and only five of the boys. | their salvation, the Lord Jesus Christ. They 
From the reception-home at Ontario these | have also learnt a trade and the use of their 
immigrants are not only provided with other | hands, so that, if they will, they can earn 


homes, but visited from time to time, so that | their living and rise in the world. 


none are lost sight of. The Ontario home 
was presented to Dr. Barnardo by a gentle- | 
man, once himself a poor boy, and it is found | 
that both abroad and at home sympathy for | 
neglected or deserted children never dies; | 
even Governments, not usually sympathetic, | 
will be alive to aid. The Canadian grants | 
land for the establishment of an industrial 
farm in her North-Western province, and 
the lads of good character and conduct may, 
when eighteen, be helped to take up the 
160 acres granted by Government to emi- 
grants. No wonder the “labour boys” pre- | 


sent “look alive” at this announcement; | 


they may learn to be practical farmers and, 
in time, become country gentlemen. 


The will 
at present is strong. One of the speakers 
bids such of them as do not care for work to 
hold up their hands. Not a finger is uplifted. 
Then he says, “ Let every one who means 
to go in for hard labour hold up his hands,” 
and one hundred and ninety-five many-sized 
palms are raised on high, and one hundred 
and ninety-five faces break intoa smile. This 
means work ; and we cannot be surprised if 
Dr. Barnardo’s boys are in request, since 
all have been trained to labour and decent 
habits during their various periods of proba- 
tion. 

It is interesting to watch the expression of 
their countenances, and to note that few, if 
any, are disagreeable. Some are singularly 


Dr. Barnardo’s statistics, if they may be so | pleasing, and look as if they belonged to a 


called, of this party about to leave England 
are as curious as they are interesting. Al- 
though one hundred and eight of them were 
received into the Homes directly from Mid- 
dlesex, they were found, when their previous 
history was traced, to have travelled to Lon- 
don from every part of the United Kingdom 
and Ireland. One was from Bermuda. Who 
can wonder at the enormous growth of the 
metropolis, or cavil at the absolute need of 
drafting off a portion of the population to 
the colonies? Well-trained lads and lasses 
make a capital instalment, especially when 
they have no particular claims to chain them 
to the mother country. Many of the boys 
now assembled preparatory to their start in 
life for a new continent, are wholly orphans ; 
others have helpless, drunken, or even crimi- 
nal fathers or mothers. All are taken from 
haunts of vice or extreme penury. They 
have been found in low, degraded lodging- 
houses, on the doorstep, in the empty house, 
beneath the railway-arch, on the bridge ; or 
they have themselves volunteered to enter 


| different class from that from which they have 
| been taken. Several have spectacles, proving 
the tender care of the director and his staff 
of helpers. 

“They are tired to death with the excite- 
|ment of these last days,” whispers a kindly 
| deaconess, and almost simultaneously Dr. 

Barnardo gives the order that the tired 
| little ones shall leave the room. The elder 
‘lads remain, like a small regiment of well- 
drilled soldiers, till it is nearly four o'clock, 
the hour for the start. Good wishes and 
prayers for their welfare are offered, and their 
responses are cheers which resound all over 
the station. Then tramp, tramp, tramp 
again, and the young emigrants march out 
upon the platform. 

A special train awaits them, and a crowd 
of friends, strangers, policemen, porters, and 
members of the institutions fill all available 
space. The carriages are soon packed with 
their living cargo, and, almost in less time 
than it takes to tell, each hungry lad is seen 
munching a bun, with head thrust out of the 


the Homes to avoid the cold charity, the | window. Dr. and Mrs. Barnardo are every- 


hunger and nakedness, the pitiless sleet, fog, 
frost of the streets, their only home. What 
shall we say of him who has received, fed, 





where, the latter especially superintending 
large cans of water carried by the kindly 
porters from carriage to carriage, and drunk 
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eagerly by the thirsty youngsters. The dea- | 


conesses and other helpers wander up and 
down saying good-bye, and hands are held out 
of every compartment. In spite of the joyous 
hilarity of the boys, sad scenes are passing 
here and there. 
by friends, while others have no one to glance 


into them save the friends they have made | 
One carriage is especially | 


at the Homes. 
surrounded, and a youth of eighteen, whose 


body is half protruded, is the object of atten- | 
tion. We learn from the Director himself | 


that he is known as “ Happy Jack,” and 
during his sojourn at the Labour House he 
has not only given himself to the service of 
the great God, but has induced many of his 
companions to declare themselves willing to | 
serve with him. His influence has been won- 
derful, and the Labour House, intended for 
the temporal benefit of lads over seventeen 
friendless and homeless, has been turned into 
a House of Prayer by Happy Jack and his 
fellows. No wonder his hand is nearly 
wrung off by his sympathetic friends. He 
hopes to carry with him to Canada the God- 
implanted zeal he has shown in London. 
True to his name, he sheds no tears; but in 
the next compartment a boy’s eyes are moist, | 
while those of two somewhat flashily-dressed | 
girls overflow. “He is our brother,” they 
say, and we forget their shabby finery. 


Before another compartment, a woman | 


with an infant in her arms, and three chil- 
dren round her, are—all but the baby—in | 
floods of tears. The juveniles must be erying | 
for sympathy, as juveniles will, for we learn 
that the object of so much grief is only 
“A cousin.” Not far off a helpless-looking 
woman of the shabby-genteel order, is taking 
leave of a son. She sheds no tears, but 
wonders, when we speak to her, if Dr. 
Barnardo could not send her out to Canada 
as nurse, or in some other capacity. Poor 
soul! She looks slightly distraught. Some 
of the leave-takers are not of the most 
reputable class, as may be imagined, and we | 
learn that many Irish, who take no notice of | 
their children and utterly neglect them when 
in England, make needless difficulties if they | 
elect to emigrate, for the boys do so of their 
own free will. 

It must be confessed that the cheerful | 
element prevails at the end of the platform, 
where no friends surround the carriages. 
Our little advances are warmly received, and, 
like Happy Jack, our hand is well-nigh dis. 
located, for every lad in each compartment 
comes forward to shake it. ‘“ Yes, we all 
like to go. We shall be in Liverpool at eight 





Some carriages are besieged | 


We shall see the sea. I never 
We shall go in a big ship. 
Shake hands again, please. There’s Mr. ’ 
Come here, please, sir. Good-bye, sir,” 
echoes around, and one of the many kind 
friends of the Homes has his hand disjointed 
in turn. 

Suddenly the band begins to play, and 
the smart musicians march down the plat- 
form by the side of the carriages, drumming 
and fifing cheerfully. ‘ Good-bye, George. 
Shake hands, Tom,” and the like sentences 
greet them. They pause a moment in their 
march to give a hand and a glance at the 
friends about to leave them. How little they 
realise what it all means, and the uncertainty 
| of the future! We turn to see Dr. Barnardo 
| hold up two bright sovereigns with the 
auspicious words, “For oranges,” and hope 
the good donor will be as happy in the gift 
as the recipients will be in the juice. “At 
any rate, Dr. Barnardo must be happy at see- 
ing the fruit of his labours, and the conscious- 
ness of having lived down opposition. 

“Only five minutes more! Shake hands 
again, please, ma'am,” cry a dozen jolly fel- 
lows, pointing to the clock. We do as we 
are bid, and, like Fanny Kemble, when she 
looked upon her huge audiences, wish we 
had some suitable advice to give. “Be 
good,” was all that would ever come to her 
mind ; and ours was not much more sug- 
| gestive. The guard was clearing the way, 
| friends were warned off, and a dozen hands 
were still outstretched. 

“Good-bye ; I hope you will be good and 
happy,” we say. 

“Thank’ee, ma’am ; the same to you,” is 
the reply, and off steams the train. 

With a smile at the somewhat equivocal 
compliment conveyed in this response to our 
sententious leave-taking, and a tear at sight 
|of the protruded faces and outstretched 
| hands, we watch till the last carriage dis- 

| appears. Then we turn to see the crowd of 
very poor relations disperse. There are symp- 
toms of grief here and there, but there are 
| also signs of mirth. The Hibernian element 
| shows itself, not only in rags but versatility. 
No sobs and tears are, however, so con- 
| tinuous as those of the good woman and her 
little ones who have parted from “ their 
cousin.” They brook no sympathy, and 
leave the platform, huddled together in most 
melancholy fashion. The good woman had 
probably brought the “cousin” up as her 
own child, and the grief is for foster-son and 
foster-brother. The poor have large hearts, 
and so, we think, has Dr. Barnardo. 


to-night. 
seen it before. 
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WHY ARE PRISONS FAILURES? 


By tHe Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, tate anp tast Cuariarn or H.M. Prison, CLERKENWELL. 


T is well, alike for those who, in the Church, 
in the State, or in the family, have to 
impose, or those who have to bear, punishment, 
to consider what are its objects. They must 
ask not merely What ? but Why ° An animal 
can observe facts, a man seeks out the 
reasons for facts. 
a father should be kept in view by all who 
punish, lest they act but from the spirit of 
revenge, or fear, or cruelty, and at the dic- 
tates of caprice rather than of love, reason, 
and justice. And the idea of being a son 
receiving chastisement as an application or 
result of affeciion should be in the mind of 
all who are punished, so as to exclude the 
natural feelings of resentment and produce 
in all its fulness the beneficial results that 
should follow. On neither side will this be 
the case unless the principles of punishment 
are known, remembered, and accepted ; un- 
less, moreover, all the reasons for punish- 
ment are kept in view and harmoniously 


blended, while each of them has its due place | 


and weight. A moment's reflection will 


The idea and the office of | 


show that for more objects than one any | 


given punishment or system of correction 
must be established and applied. A deeper 
consideration will probably lead to the con- 
clusion that the reasons for punishment are 
or ought to be fourfold, namely :— 

1. The loss or pain or shame of the 
offender. 

2. The deterring effect of the punishment 
of an individual upon himself in view of a 
fresh temptation to wrong-doing, and upon 
others who may be inclined to commit an 
offence, but may find the fear of known con- 
sequences overcome that inclination. 

3. The reformation of the offender, which 
is to be in almost every case hoped for as 
probable or looked on as possible, whereby 
he may be restored to the society he has 
injured, useful instead of noxious. 





4, The protection of the family, the com- | 
munity, or the State, from the harm the | 


evil-doer will or may inflict while in the | 
same state of mind which induced his crime. | 

It is, no doubt from various reasons, 
always difficult to keep all these four prin- 
ciples simultaneously in view, to harmonize | 
them, and give each its due place and) 
weight. Difficult, but not impossible as it 
is to regard at one time all sides of a solid | 
square. How difficult it is to apply these 
principles of justice in the administration of | 
Justice will be gathered from the study of ' 





history, or of the criminal codes and systems 
of punishment of various ages and nations, 
which usually take up one or two of the 
objects of correction to the exclusion of the 
rest, or at any rate as making some primary 
and others subsidiary, some essential and 
others accidental. A code drawn up by one 
man, a system administered by an irrespon- 
sible ruler or judge, will almost always fail 
in this way from the perhaps inevitable want 
of balance or balancing power that a single 
character will possess. The majority of 
parents either spoil or unduly coerce their 
children, on occasion if not habitually. A 
code that is not the result of many minds 
and hearts will usually create the crime it 
seeks and professes to extirpate or diminish, 
because drafted as an exponent of only some 
principles instead of all that rightfully claim 
their place and weight. 

The judge will think and say, “I punish 
you because you have committed a crime.” 
The minister of religion will say, “ You are 
punished that you may become penitent and 
reformed.” The statesman will decree that 
a certain act or habit must be punished that 
the commonwealth be protected from injury, 
whether on the part of the noxious indivi- 
dual or of those who would probably follow 
his example. All three would be right, and 
all three would be wrong. Each proclaims 
a truth ; but forgets that it is not the only 
—perhaps not even the chief—truth. It is not 
one truth that is needed, but oneness in truth. 

Let us now see if certain forms of punish- 
ment do regard, or from their nature can 
regard, all four principles of punishment. 
Capital punishment plainly has in view three 
points out of the four, punition, deterrence, 
and the protection of the State by the ampu- 
tation from the body politic of a diseased 
member, the extirpation of one who has 
proved himself highly noxious. It might 
seem absurd to expect that the principle of 
desiring the reformation of the offender 
should in this stance be found, but yet it 
is present, at any rate in English law, in the 
provision that execution shall not too speedily 
follow sentence, two Sundays being allowed 
and prescribed to pass between the doom 
and the death. 

The need of affording protection to the 
State is also somewhat forgotten in our ordi- 


‘nary punishments of so many months or 


years of hard labour or penal servitude, how- 
ever much they may punish, deter, and afford 
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opportunity for the application of reforma- 
tory agencies. Protection is of course afforded 
while the noxious individual is in durance 
vile, but when his sentence expires he is and 
must be released, even though it may be 
morally certain that he means at once to 
resume his habits of crime that have been 
temporarily suspended from circumstances 
not under his own control. He may even 
boast of his intentions, but out he must go 
with as much safety to the State as if all 
mad dogs were muzzled for twenty-four 
hours and then all unmuzzled, because it had 
been found that in that period a certain pro- 
portion ceased to be dangerous: or as if all 
small-pox patients were discharged from 
hospital so many weeks after reception, 
whether cured or not. 

Feeling this difficulty, and exalting the 
principle that the protection of the State is 
one of the objects of punishment, America 
has established in Elmira a prison, or rather 
a reformatory for adults, in which the inde- 
terminate sentence system is applied. The 
offender is released, not when he has “done” 
so much time, but when he has proved him- 
self fit for liberty, which liberty is at first 
modified by his being for a while on parole 
and under supervision. Are we quite safe 
and right in practically ignoring the fact that 
a certain proportion of criminals are per- 
fectly unfit, whether from weakness of cha- 
racter or determinate viciousness, for liberty, 
if the safety and rights of others are to be 
considered ? We could not insure a man’s 
being innocuous when released; but we 
might do something to prevent his being re- 
leased when still noxious. 

Under the system of ticket of leave, or re- 
lease on parole, as it is called in America, the 
convict liberated before his or her time in 
consequence of orderly conduct has to report 
monthly to the police, to give notice of any 
change of residence, and to submit to a few 
restrictions which are framed in the interests 
of the protection of the State. So, too, habi- 
tual offenders may be sentenced to a period 
of supervision in addition to and at the 
expiration of their imprisonment. This works 
well and injures no one who means to do 
well, and the system might beneficially be 
applied, from a different motive, towards 
many, if not most first offenders. The State 
says to some, “ You have been so obviously 
and persistently noxious that I do no injus- 
tice in assuming the possibility, and even the 
probability, of you being the same even after 
this fresh punishment ; therefore, for my own 
protection I require that you enable me to 








keep my eye on youfor awhile.” The State 
might, without violence to justice, say to 
others, “ Your character and conduct have 
hitherto been so good that I may assume the 
probability of this exposure and loss of repu- 
tation being sufficient check should tempta- 
tion again arise; therefore it will be sufficient 
that you enable me to keep my eye on you 
for a stated period.” How little, however, 
this principle is kept in view in our legisla- 
tion or jurisprudence was forcibly shown by 
the remarks of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, 
when addressing in our hearing an assem- 
blage of those who had all belonged to the 
criminal class, and expatiating, somewhat to 
even their astonishment and much to their 
gratification, on the iniquity of giving a 
severe punishment for a theft that was petty 
even though preceded by many thefts and 
convictions. Obviously he forgot that the 
cumulative or progressive system of punish- 
ment had its roots in natural justice, and was 
presumably based also on a desire to protect 
the community from one who had repeat- 
edly evinced a criminal disposition, uncured, 
unchecked, by previous lesser punishments. 
The child can understand the equity of “If 
you do that again you must stand in the 
corner ten minutes instead of five.” The 
audience of Lord Coleridge were pleased to 
hear that he thought a repeated offence no 
worse than an isolated one. And it has been 
observed thatthe knowledge that punishments 
for felony are ordinarily progressive is the 
chiefly deterrent thought in the mind of the 
habitual criminal, while the non-progressive 
character of punishment for drunkenness or 
crimes of violence renders such offences less 
considered as wrong by those whose chief 
standard of morality is found in the question, 
“ What time or fine can I get for this ?” 
Let us now test in another way the ques- 
tion whether all objects of penishment are 
concurrently kept in view. What do the 
writers on the theory of punishment say ? 
The Marquis Beccaria, in the eighteenth 
century, was the pioneer of the application 
of scientific and philosophic, and yet humani- 
tarian, principles to the punishment of crime, 
and his work has never passed from the con- 
sideration of men who study this point. He 
then said, “The end of punishment is no 
other than to prevent the criminal from doing 
further harm to society, and to prevent others 
from doing the like offence.” Two objects, but 
not four. The Marquis had special need and 
desire to lead men of his time away from 
the barbarity which had arisen from an 
exaggerated, because almost sole, desire to 
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punish the offender. The possibility and 
duty and social advantage of trying to re- 
form him was then so little considered that 
it was natural, perhaps, that even so en- 
lightened a reformer should have ignored 
this point. But no one now would take his 
definition as adequate. 

Pass now from the earliest to the latest ex- 
ponent of the rational, just, and efficacious 
methods of dealing with criminals. What says 
Sir E. DuCane in his admirably clear and well- 
written “The Punishment and Prevention of 
Crime”? Much on deterrence, less on puni- 
tion, little on the protection of the State, and 
as to the reformation of the adult prisoner 
hardly anything. A reference to the index 
will show that the subject of the reformatory 
element is to be found treated on page 6. 
There we find the remark that to cure crime 
a combination of penal and reformatory ele- 
ments applied in their proper circumstances, 
and in their due proportions, is needed ; but 
thence we pass without another word to the 
subjects of deterrence and punition, which 
almost exclusively occupy the remainder of 
the volume. Had, however, a similar book 
been produced some eighty or ninety years 
ago we should have found three principles 
kept vigorously to the front, but the fourth 
(that of reformation) absolutely ignored by 
the writer, if belonging to the Home Office. 
As Sir Edmund remarks, “The idea of re- 
forming the convicts does not seem to have 
entered into the minds of those who framed 
the transportation system.” The hulk prisons 
were established in 1776, but no chaplains 
were appointed to them till after 1802. No 
provision was made for any moral or re- 
ligious teaching amongst those who were 
first to be transported. When on the appeal 
to the Bishop of London a chaplain for 
Botany Bay was appointed, no church was 
built for six years, i.e. until the Home Office 
had attended to necessary matters. Matters 
grew so bad that in one penal colony it 
occurred as a happy thought to some one 
that it might do no harm if religion were 
tried, and therefore they released a Roman 
Catholic priest, who was a convict, and set 
him to work. Till the year 1836 the settle- 
ment in Nh» rolk Island had never been 
visited by a chaplain except once in 1791! 
As infection lingers in a building, so the 
defective or erroneous views of a public de- 
partment are apt to die hard, and to hamper 
good which they dare not exclude, and the 
pendulum must swing almost as far in the 
opposite direction before the juste milieu will 
be attained. As matters are now those who 





have laboured officially in prisons have good 
grounds for saying, in the interests alike of 
prisoners and the public, as one at least has 
already said in his reports to the Home 
Secretary: I can only repeat in stronger 
terms the warning voice I uttered in my last 
report, of the great danger we incur by the 
development of discipline and sanitation 
without the trinity being completed by its 
due place and weight being accorded to all 
that aims at the reformation of the offender. 

Men are asking, and will more loudly ask, 
“ Why are our prisons such utter failures ?” 
In the face of the phenomena of recidivism 
and men and women with hundreds of con- 
victions, it is absurd to imagine they are as 
deterrent as they should be. The women in 
our “incurable class,” i.e. those who have 
been convicted over ten times, have nearly 
doubled in six years, increasing from 5,673 
to 9,451, while they number 31°6 per cent. 
on the total recommitments. Real punish- 
ment is non-existent save for some in some 
prisons where the tread-wheel exists. “ Hard 
labour” is such that no prisoner could get a 
good living outside if he did not work harder. 
The punishment for drunkenness and offences 
arising therefrom, which chiefly fill our 
prisons, has been called by a Select Commit- 
tee of Parliament “absolutely inadequate.” 
You give little safety to the State, as cri- 
minals are discharged simply because they 
have “done their time,” and are set free to 
injure the community, with the full know- 
ledge that they mean to do nothing else. 
You don’t protect us ; you don’t deter them. 
Why is it that the idea of reformation is but 
barely kept in sight ; that America, Canada, 
and other countries are as far before us in 
reformatory efforts as they are behind us in 
discipline and sanitation? Why is so little 
use made of external and volunteer (but 
authorized) agents? Why should it be so 
much easier for a man to enter a prison as a 
criminal than as a philanthropist or a citizen 
interested in seeing for himself whether 
things are as they should be? Dwarf and 
starve reformatory agencies within the walls, 
and let the public be apathetic and short- 
sighted in the help they will give to dis- 
charged prisoners, and then, in the place of 
the real, large, and increasing diminution of 
crime we have a right to expect, we shall 
continue to cleanse the outside of the platter, 
and plume ourselves on its brightness, until a 
pestilence is bred by its contents, that have 
been allowed to remain unproductive or 
noxious when they might have been turned 
into solid value to the State. 
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THE CHURCH BELL. 


IKE dew on the gardens in summer descending, 
The Sabbath bell calls the people to prayer ; 
To the House of the Lord, whose roof all befriending, 
Would be to them refuge from sin and from care 


It spreads through the skies, to the people announcing : 
My gates are thrown open to all wide and free , 

O enter, your ranks and conditions renouncing ! 
O come before God and as sinners agree ! 


Come, low in confession your conscience relieving, 
And hear His kind promise of pardon to-day ; 
Drink life from His look, and in Him believing, 
Gain ease for your burdens and strength for your way. 


Give thanks for the goodness which all things are telling— 
The air and the sky, the ocean and field ; 

Together to Him who in Jesus was dwelling, 
Come aged, come children, your thanksgiving yield. 


Bring hither your wounds, find balm for their healing ; 
Bring hither your follies, be saved and have rest. 

He gives peace to you all, as penitents kneeling, 
And sends you back home of high freedoms possessed. 


O prodigals ! come ye, you shall not stand knocking ; 
God’s heart, like His Church, has a wide-open door ; 
No want of His creature, nor welcome is lacking ; 


Come, freely partake of His limitless store. 


All people, O hear ye! this house is the token 
Your needs are supplied by the Infinite Love ; 
Bring hither all vows and all hearts that are broken, 
Take earnests of healing and wholeness above. 
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= morning—a bright, early sum- 
mer morning—and the clear, strong sun- 
light pouring through door and window into 
a lofty hall, lights up all nooks and corners, 
while through the wide-open door comes in 
the morning breeze laden with the scent of 
flowers. The glowing sunshine brightens the 
faces of four hundred children—boys and 
girls. All ages of childhood are there, from 
eight years old to fourteen. Fresh and rosy 
from their morning wash and brush-up, and 
cheerful.morning worship, they are standing 
expectant, awaiting the signal which shall 
summon them to the next important morning 
engagement—their breakfast. Wearein the 
great hall of The Orphan Working School, 
Haverstock Hill, and the company we see are 
its regular inmates. 

Let them wait just a minute longer while 
we take a good look at them—for they are 
worth looking at—not merely because there 
are brave and beautiful faces here and there 
amongst the girls, and faces bright with in- 
telligence and strength amongst the boys ; 
one need not travel to Haverstock Hill to 
see those. There is something else which 
makes them worthy of our attention. They 
have just been singing Christopher Words- 
worth’s beautiful hymn— 


“© Lord of heaven and earth, and 


To Thee all praise and glory be ; 
How shall we show our love to Thee, 
Giver of all? 
For peaceful homes and healthful days, 
i earth baer ana 
an 


Giver of all! ” et 


This is their morning thought of God—Giver 
of all! They have sung the words in the 
usual hearty, but childlike fashion, little 
feeling—as who, alas! does !—the heights and 
depths of its meaning. But to us, as we look 
upon those bright young faces, the truth of 
the words occurs, moving feelings of deepest 
pathos. He who gave them parents, from 
each of these youthful singers has. taken one, 
perhaps two, away; all are orphans, father- 
less, motherless, or both. Some have been 
so from earliest infancy. But He has been a 
father again to them. By His goodprovidence 
they have been gathered into pretecting arms 
and borne first: tothe Home at Hornsey Rise, 
where kindly,~motherly nursing and care 
fitted them, in due time, for their place here 
at Haverstock Hill. They have had “ peace- 
ful home and healthful days,” and love divine 
in human hearts has atoned as best it could 
for an orphan’s loss. 
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They are now eagerly awaiting their 
breakfast, from which they will not thank 
us for detaining them. A deep sonorous 
chord peals from the organ, it is the signal 
for them to turn; another chord, it is the 
signal to start; and then the organ gives 
out a stirring march, and swiftly, but quietly, 
with that alert springy step and erect 
carriage which testify to many hours of 
drill, the children file out of the hall, two 
by two, accompanied or followed by their 
masters and mistresses. Half-a-dozen elderly 
gentlemen, who have been present at the 
morning service, and have been watching the 
children with keen interest from their raised 
seats at the end of the hall, come down from 
their high places and adjourn to the Board- 
room for a well-earned breakfast. These are 
the house-committee, and this is “ committee 
morning,” when the weekly reports of master 
and mistress and matron are received, and 
domestic matters of importance are dealt 
with, and a thorough inspection is made of 
every department of the institution, and a 
little oil is applied here and there where the 
machinery needs “easing.” The Duke of 
Wellington used to say that the kind of 
courage he admired most was “two o'clock 
in the morning courage ;” and we are inclined 
to think that the philanthropic spirit which 
can attract some half-a-dozen gentlemen, some 
of them men of business and some of them 
men of leisure, and several of them nearer 
seventy than sixty, to Haverstock Hill by 
half-past seven A.M., winter and summer, is 
decidedly of the active, and not the passive 
kind. At any rate, they have earned their 
breakfast, and we will leave them to enjoy 
it while we follow the track of the children, 
looking about us as we go, or rather before 
we go, for the hall in which the service has 
been held deserves some attention. It is de- 
tached from the rest of the building, having 
been erected only four years ago—the gene- 
rous gift of Sir James Tyler, one of the vice- 
presidents—a lofty oblong hall with warmly- 
tinted brick walls and beautiful stained-glass 
windows, the gift of another vice-president, 
Mrs«Horace B. Marshall. At one end is a 
gallery whereon the children can be stowed 
away when the floor of the hall is wanted for 
outsiders, and on one side is a powerful 
three-manual organ, purchased by the united 
contributions of some hundreds of donors, 
governors, committee, officers, old scholars, 
and other friends of the school. At the end 
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of the hall, facing the gallery, are some mural | thanks to the Giver of all, for their morning 
tablets, and we are interested to find that | meal, and with the same military precision 
most of them are to the memory of old | they leave the dining-hall for half an hour 
scholars. One of the names is that of a man | of play, before beginning the morning’s work. 
who, after a successful business career, became | The military discipline ceases when the boys 
a vice-president of the institution in which | reach their schoolroom, and as the doors 
he had received his early training. Others | leading to the playground are flung open, 
are names of ministers of the gospel, one of | they sweep out into the grounds with a 
whom appears to have achieved a fifty-years’ | whoop and a shout— 
aerate. : “Turning to mirth all thing rt 
We pass away from this hall through a prom by hone etn lates 
long glazed covered way, looking uncommonly | 
like an exaggerated chicken run, to the main | Let us mingle with them and note the 
building, but pausing on the way to look at | variety of face and figure, and glean such 
the beautifully kept lawns of velvety turf | information as we can from our complaisant 
studded with bright flower-beds on the one | guide, one of the masters of the school 
side, and the large breezy playground of the | Yonder tall lad, with the ruddy face and high 
boys on the other. Needless to say the play- | cheek bones, is a Lancashire lad, while 
ground is an important feature at the Orphan | another whom we arrest midway on his wild 
Working School. There is a gymnasium, | career, informs us that he comes from 
where the youthful athlete delights to dis- |“ Froom.” The information was almost 
port himself amid the varied pleasures of superfluous, he carries “ Zummerzet” in his 
climbing-poles, swings, high bars, parallel face. Sharp-eyed, pale-faced London boys, 
bars, and “ giant-strides.” We asked a curly- | “inveterate Cockneys,” stolid Sussex lads, 
headed little fellow, one day, what the high | boys from the mountains of Westmoreland, 
bar was for, and he replied, not without a and boys from the Fen country. Here is 
touch of scornful pity for our ignorance, that | a young Welshman. Six months ago he 
it was to do “dodnies” on. We naturally | couldn’t speak any English, could only “cry 
asked the meaning of this curious term and in English,” as one of the youngsters humor- 
our young friend couldn’t tell us, but he did | ously puts it. But they mated him with 
better, he showed us. Springing upon the | another Welsh lad, who had been semi- 
bar in question, he twisted his small body | Anglicized, and now he has a good command 
into every variety of contortion, he swung | of colloquial schoolboy English. 
himself round and round by his arms back-| The parentage may be described as highly 
wards and forwards, he hung by his legs, by | miscellaneous. This boy’s father was a Wes- 
his heels, by his toes, and finally he dropped | leyan minister, who died and left a very large 
off on his hands and came up smiling. We | family and very small means. The Lanca- 
felt that such agility was poorly rewarded | shire lad’s father was a schoolmaster, while 
by sixpence. our Welsh friend comes of a race of farmers. 
We have never ascertained the derivation | There are children of tradesmen and la- 
of “dodnies,” and probably never shall; | bourers, of professional men and artisans, 
schoolboys have a vernacular of their own. | and clerks. Yonder lad’s father was one of 
Retracing our steps, we reach the main | the gallant crew of a life-boat that was 
building, and passing along the stone cor-| swamped off the coast of Kent, one wildnight; 
ridors, airy and spotlessly clean, we find our- | and here is a lad whose father was one of 
selves in the entrance hall in the centre of | that unfortunate band which was gaily play- 
the building, from which we pass, through | ing “ Nancy Lee,” just before the Princess 
an ante-room, into the large dining-hall of | Alice went down. 
the institution, just in time to seethe children} But we are in danger of forgetting that 
finishing their frugal meal of bread and milk. | there are girls as well as boys at the Orphan 
The dining-hall is a pleasant place to eat in, | Working School. We stroll back to the 
light and lofty, cheerful in bright paint and | building and pass to the left wing, where 
decorations, with pictures and prints hung | are the girls’ schoolrooms. And pleasant 
around the walls, and in the centre of the | rooms they are, with snow-white floors and 
ceiling a large allegorical painting presented | walls hung with maps and pictures, while 
by M. Hervieu, the artist. | here and there a plant or a canary bird gives 
A signal is given, the children rise, and, to | that homelike touch, so often lacking in large 
the accompaniment of a harmonium, their) rooms. Passing by a work-room, where a 
shrill treble voices pour forth a verse of | formidable amount of needlework is “cut 
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out,” and a room for the use of the girl pupil- 
teachers, we reach the goal whither we are 
tending —the girls’ playground. We are 
bound to confess that the girls make quite 
as much noise as the boys—perhaps more, 
taking into account the increased shrillness 
of their tones. They are less numerous than 
the boys, the proportion being about three 
to five, and their playground is propor- 
tionately smaller, but it is just as nicely 
arranged, and has the added attraction of a 
little lawn adjoining, for tennis and croquet. 
There is much the same variety of face, 
character, and parentage, as amongst the 
boys, but the faces, as might be expected, are 
prettier, and the physique is, on the whole, 
finer among the girls than the boys. It is 
interesting to see, amongst so many fair faces, 
one dark black-haired and black-eyed little 
maid—whose pleasing and intelligent glances 
light up a face which might have been other- 
wise sombre. She is the orphan child of a 
Bengal ryot, who has been taken in hand by 
some benevolent Christian ladies in India, 
and is being trained here for a possible future 
life work of teaching amongst her dark- 
skinned sisters in the far East. 

And now the scene is changed once more, 
for, obedient to the clamorous summons of a 
bell which makes itself heard to the remotest 
confines of the grounds, boys and girls troop 
into their respective schoolrooms, and the 
playgrounds are deserted. Passing through 
the rooms where the junior classes are at 
work we reach the upper school where the 
first class, under the presidency of the head 
master, is devoting the first half-hour to 
the reading and exposition of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the reading relieved now and again 
by searching questions eliciting intelligent 
answers. No creed or catechism is taught in 
the school, but the children are well grounded 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures, and the 
written examination papers which they turn 
out from time to time give evidence of the 
fact. Then follow lessons in arithmetic, 
English history and geography. The head 
' master says he enjoys his work, and he cer- 
tainly ought to do so. With fifty or sixty 
intelligent lads all thirsting for information 
and all ready to give evidence of intelligent 
appreciation, the give and take of teaching 
becomes pleasant, in spite of the inevitable 
strain. Taking advantage of an interval 
during which the youngsters are solving, 
with the assistance of slate and pencil, some 
knotty arithmetical problem, we ask a few 
questions of the head master. Discipline ? 
Yes, that is very good; punishments are rare. 








How is the discipline kept up? Well, partly 
by the spirit of emulation and hope of re- 
ward, but principally by order and system. 
Every boy knows his place—knows what 
has to be done, and that he must do it, or 
he will lose caste, and be looked on as a 


black sheep. By a judicious system of 
“marks” for good conduct, duly entered in 
a register kept by the head master, the 
course of a boy’s school career may be 
summed up at any time. Clever boys ? 
Yes, we have some at times, says the master. 
Now and again there will bea lad who is 
facile princeps, carrying all before him ; or 
perhaps a lad who can do wonderful things 
with pen and pencil, or one who betrays an 
abnormal capacity for mathematics. We 
had one, a good many years ago, who was 
quite a lusus nature, for, not satisfied with 
using his brain in the daytime, he made it 
do duty at night. He was a somnambulist, 
and was found late at night working out an 
algebraical problem in a corner of the dormi- 
tory—fast asleep! But the general rule is 
one of average excellence, and we rather 
prefer that, it is more satisfactory all round. 
Yes, we go in for elementary science, we have 
generally three or four sciences in hand 
during the season for the South Kensington 
examinations. Physiology, botany, acoustics, 
light and heat, or solid geometry. Which do 
they like best? Well, it isn’t easy to say, but 
probably botany is the favourite, as that 
means cross-country rambles in quest of wild 
flowers. What do the boys become when 
they leave? Oh, everything —there is 
scarcely a walk in life in which there isn’t 
an O.W.S. boy. It depends a good deal on 
their ability, their influence, their characters. 
The majority probably become clerks and 
shopmen. A few become mechanics, a still 
more limited number work their way into 
the professions, or become ministers of the 
gospel. A few are in the army and navy, or 
the merchant service. One of the brightest 
and cleverest of our young fellows, who left 
us eight years ago, after a somewhat erratic 
career, entered the army, became a serjeant 
in the Rifle Brigade, and was killed at the 
battle of Abou Kleain the Soudan. Another, 
after taking his degree at Cambridge, fias 
been ordained and has gone out as a mis- 
sionary to India quite recently. Yes, the 
“old boys,” and the “old girls” too, come 
up and see us often, they are very fond of 
the old place. They have an old scholars’ 
association with five or six hundred members, 
and they contribute freely to the funds of 
the institution. -There is an old scholar on 
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the house committee, and there are many old 
scholars amongst the governors. 

The morning is wearing away, and much 
as we should like to linger, and see more of 
the home life of the school, we must be leav- 
ing, and taking a cordial farewell of the 
head master we pass out of the building, and 
standing on the smooth sloping lawn in front, 
we take one good look at the place before we 
leave it. It is a long, grey-coloured build- 
ing, with all sorts of straggling out-buildings 
attached, covering with grounds and gardens, 
and lawns, some ten or twelve acres. Stand- 
ing on high ground, it catches the bracing 
Hampstead breezes, and the general salubrity 
of the spot may be gathered from the fact 
that the infirmary is generally nearly empty. 

As we slowly descend the hill which leads 
from Maitland Park (in which the school 
stands) to Chalk Farm station, we find it 
difficult to realise at all adequately what we 
have been seeing, not this morning only, but 
many times before. Here is a great institu- 
tion which for a hundred and twenty years 
has been quietly, unostentatiously carrying 
on a great and noble work. From the time 
when the first school was opened at Hoxton, 


in 1758, for twenty poororphan boys, unto this | 


present, some four thousand orphan children 
have received their education and mainte- 
nance, for five, seven, or even twelve years 
of early life in this grand home. For ever 
and aye the human tide is flowing. They 
come in helpless and they go out helpers, to 
do good yeoman-work in the world. When 
we think what might have been the fate of 
so many of this four thousand, but for this 
institution, a deep glow of gratitude comes 
over us that the Father of all mercies put it 
into the hearts of some of His faithful servants 
to found and maintain the Orphan Working 
School. 

It is hard work to keep it going, and just 
at present the funds are unusually low. The 
school depends for four-fifths of its income 
upon voluntary contributions, and the income 
required to keep the senior school at Haver- 
stock Hill and the junior school at Hornsey 
Rise both going is some £17,000 a year. 
Somehow, the income is always found, for 

cores . “He who doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow,” 
cares for the little orphan children who are 
the special objects of His love, who is the 
Father of the fatherless. 
F. W. S. 





WRITTEN FOR ONE IN SORE PAIN AND SICKNESS. 


HEPHERD, on before thy sheep, 
Hear thy lamb that bleats behind! 
Scarce the track I stumbling keep ; 
Sore I shiver in the wind! 


Turn and see me, Son of Man! 
Turn and lift thy Father’s child! 

Scarce I walk where once I ran! 
Carry me—the wind is wild! 


Thou hast strength enough to share ; 
My poor weight thou wilt not feel ; 

Weakness made thee strong to bear, 
Suffering made thee strong to heal! 


I were still a wandering sheep 
But for thee, oh Shepherd man ! 
Following now, I faint, I weep, 
Yet I follow as I can! 


Master, if I fall, and lie 
Moaning in the frosty wind, 
Yet I know I shall not die— 
Thou wilt miss me, and wilt find ! 


GEORGE MAC DONALD. 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By tHE Rev. P. T. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and gentle.” 
Lesson: Luke x. 21—37. 
Text: Philippians ii. 4: ‘“‘ Look not every man upon his 


own things, but every man also upon the things of others.’’ 

yj 7 HAT would you say if you found that | 
the new servant stopped for a minute 

at every mirror she came to about the house? 

If at this one she fixed her cap, with a long 
glance out of the tail of her eye as she moved | 
away ; if at that one she smoothed down her | 
hair and patted it, as if she were petting it | 
for its good behaviour ; if at that other she | 
smiled on her teeth for their whiteness, and 
pouted her lip forits redness ; and if at that 
other she was so lost in the study of her own 
face, and so full of designs for the sweetest 
bonnet, that she started with a little scream 
when a ring at the bell recalled her to her 
duty ; Isay, if she went on like that what 
should you think ? 

Why, you would say she was a vain crea- 
ture, and that a girl who thought so much 
about herself was not likely to make one of 
those good and faithful servants who delight 
to think of others. And cases have been 
known where people went on admiring their 
own silly faces to such an extent that it clean 
got the better of them, and they really went 
off their heads because they dwelt on their 
own heads so much. 

Now isn’t it true that there are people 
who go about the world, and wherever they 
are they are like the girl at the mirror, they 
can see nothing, and think of nothing, but 
themselves ? 

At home they are thinking how they may 
be clever enough to come in for the best 
things going; as they meet people they 
wonder whether something is not to be made 
out of them; in school they have no notion 
of anything but overtopping the rest; and 
in the very church they find reason to be 
thankful they are not like those people that 
really need preaching to. 

Wherever they go it is as if they saw no- 
thing but a host of mirrors and their own 
good-looking image in each. And it gives 





them a certain pleasure. A witty clergyman 
once went into an empty room hung round 
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with mirrors, and he said he thought it was 
a meeting of the clergy, and was delighted. 
That was his fun of course in the way of 
putting it. But there are people who never 
feel any delight except of this sort. If they 
go into any crowd it is always themselves, 
themselves they see, over and over again, 
because they are always thinking of them- 
selves, and measuring others by themselves, 
and finding no pleasure in forgetting them- 
selves, but only in making others in some in- 
genious way contribute to their happiness 
or profit. And they never are so happy as 
when they are most successful in turning the 
world as it were into a roomful of mirrors. 
They see themselves in all they see. 

Now is this the happy life ? Is it the road 
to real pleasure? Well, if it is, then the 
New Testament is all wrong, Paul is wrong, 
Jesus the Saviour took the wrong way to 
save, and all the loveablest people in the 
world are going the wrong way. For that 
mirror way is not the way of any of them; 
their way is quite different. And I am going 
to believe them and think they are right, 
and the others wrong. 

If I wanted to drive anybody in my power 
into misery and madness, I think.I know a 
way in which it could be done. I would 
suggest that they should be put into a room 
which was papered all over the walls and 
ceiling with mirrors ; and I would let no- 
body see them, and I should never let them 
out; they should speak to nobody; they 
should be left in solitary confinement, only 
not in the dark. No, 1 would give them 
plenty of light—that would be part of my 
plan. And there would be no windows to 
look out at, the light should all come from 
above. And it should come through frosted 
glass panes so that the blue sky could never 
be seen. But the only thing they should see 
would be themselves over and over and over 
again in these mirrors. And every time they 
moved a limb a hundred limbs would move 
around them, and every wink should be 
answered by a shower of winks, and every 
time they lifted their eyes hundreds of eyes 
would stare at them from all sides, and if 
they got up in a rage a hundred men would 
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rage and dance to keep them company, and | his own face, and he was so jodeaaed that 


if “they raised their faces to the sky there | 


would be no sky, but scores of their own 
terrified faces looking down upon them day 
after day. They would have no companions 
round them, only images of themselves mock- 
ing every movement ; and they would have 
no face of God over them, only reflections 
of their own face and their own passions. 
Can you conceive how horrible this would 
grow to be ? 
anybody crazy before very long? Iam sure 
it would. They might find a little amuse- 
ment in it at first, but at last it would be 
dreadful and more than they could bear. 
Now just asa man would go mad if he had 
no society but his own image, so those people 
who move about in pure 


Don’t you think it would send | 





self-seeking go | 


he could never cease to gaze and long. He 
thought he had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful as his own face shining back upon him 
there. He longed and longed to be as beau- 
tiful as that ; he joyed and joyed to think 
how beautiful he was ; and some say he gazed 
and stretched so eagerly towards it that he 
fell in and was drowned. And others say 
that by gazing and longing so much in ad- 
miration of himself he pined and pined away, 
and at last he dwindled into the thin long 
flower which now bears his name, with a face 
still lovely, and a sweet eye craving admi- 
ration still, but a slender stem of a body with 


| no strength or manliness in it at all. 


what we might call morally mad. They are | 


sane and wise enough to transact business ; 


they don’t go off their heads, but they go off 


It is a derangement, not of 
And they be- 


their hearts. 
the wits, but of the conscience. 


come poor, miserable, detested beings, though | 


they may grow as rich as you like to think. 
They lose all the wisdom of the heart and 
all the wealth of love. They dwindle and 
dwindle, if you could see their soul, like a 
starving cat. They wither and shrivel into 
nothing, because they go about seeking to be 
everything. Amid their wealth and power 
their soul goes flickering and sputtering out, 
like the end of a candle in a gorgeous chande- 
lier. 

Are you tired of my preaching? Well, I 
will preach by a parable and tell you an old, 
old story. You know the narcissus ilower ; 
well, we will consider the lily. Long, long 
ago, they say, in the glorious land of shining 
Greece, there was a beautiful youth named 
Narcissus, who, however, had one great de- 
fect. He knew how beautiful he was. He 
looked for nothing but that people should 
see his beauty and praise it aloud. But he 
made as if he cared nothing for the people 
whose praise he sought. 
and proud. And he grew to think so much 
of himself that he retired from the society of 
men,and wandered among lonely spots of silent 


woods where there was no rival to his fame. | 


One maiden loved him and followed him, and | 


her name was Echo—as if the only thing he 
carried with him into solitude was the echo 
of his own fond self-conceit and the memory 
of the praises he stirred. One day he wan- 
dered to the side of a clear fountain, and 
there he lay down in the cool to rest ‘from 
the heat of the noon. As he lay there he 
spied in the clear still water the reflection of 





| themselves, they make less 


And that is a true parable of the way 
people become feeble, even if they are pretty 
or clever, by always dwelling upon them- 
selves, Thinking always to make more of 
They grow to 
be pitied instead of admired; they grow 
so weak that they have to be hel d up by 
stronger and better people, as the lily is tied 
to a stick for support. They won't go out 


| and mix with others in the business of life, 


He was disdainful | 


| friends. 


| fish beings at an age when they 





for fear they might hear something unpleas- 
ant about themselves. They retire intoobseure 
life, where they will only be surrounded by 
the echo of their own little band of blinded 
They grow conceited and indolent, 
and, as indolence always enfeebles body and 
mind, they turn out miserable, vain, and sel- 
should be 
doing strong and helpful work in the world. 
What is the good of a pretty face without a 
pretty soul ? 

Beware of mirror-hunting. You must 
make the best of yourself, but you never 
can do that till you begin to think more 
about others than yourself. Don’t look for 
mirrors but be mirrors. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ was called the image, the mirror of 
God. His beauty consisted in reflecting so 
purely and clearly the face of God, about 
whom He always thought far more than of 
Himself. People, too, came to Him, and 
found themselves in Him more beautiful and 
precious than they had dreamed. Isn’t it 
better to be a mirror, to help other people to 
be beautiful and good, than to go about 
making everybody else into mirrors for you 
to admire yourself in till you go silly with 
conceit and mad with selfishness? ‘“ Look 
not every one upon his own things, but every 
one also on the things of others.” And, 
above all, to get rid of this craving self, look 
hard and longingly upon the beauty and 
glory of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Little stars are shining.” 
Lesson: Luke xiii. 11—17. 
Text: Acts xii. 7: ‘‘ A light shined in the cell,” 

I have heard of people who described this 
life of ours altogether as a prison. That is 
not your opinion, I hope. Nobody who 
enjoys a game of cricket is very likely to 
think of life as a prison-house. 

But do not forget to whom you owe it 
that you are so free fearlessly to enjoy the 
open fields and all the winds of heaven. We 
should have had no such liberty except for 
men who lost their freedom for freedom’s 
sake, who were not afraid of a prison, and 
who went down to agony and death with a 
light in their soul brighter than the glory of 
the grass or the splendour of the sun. Life 
to them was full of hardship and bondage ; 
but they had light in the cell. And it may 
be that one day for you life shall become 
narrow, your work a bondage, and your very 
body the prison-cell of a weary spirit. Then 
may God send you His angel and His light! 

Meanwhile for you, in your young liberty, 
the winds are His angels and His light is the 
glorious sun upon the smiling earth. 

But about this light in the cell. Why 
should we not speak of it, free and gladsome 
as you are? If anybody would take you, 
you would go and see a prison, would you 
not? And you would follow the man with 
the candle down into the deepest dungeons 
of the old castles of the bad old times? Very 
well; come with me. 

First, come to the Zoological Gardens. 
Never mind the monkeys. Let us get on 
to the lion-house. I want vou to look at 
that tiger. To and fro, to and fro like 
that he will go for hours along the few feet 
of bars that make the front of his cage, with 
his shoulders down, and his scowling brow, 
and his soft, heavy, unweariable stride. He 
is in a cell, poor captive. 
it in his eye? Patience? Pride? No, but 
a dull, fierce gleam which is no comforting 
light, but a tormenting fire, like a boiling sea 
in a socket of rock, or a worm which gnaws 
for ever and dieth not. 

Now come to the birds. Let us go straight 
to the eagles. What noble prisoners these 
are! They fill me with sorrow. I want to 
be like the sailor who came home from years 
in a French prison, and the first thing he 
did with the little money he had was to buy 
a cageful of birds which a man was selling, 
just for the pleasure of setting them free. 
Your eagle does not ramp about his cell. No, 
he is of more royal blood than the tiger. 


But what light is | 





His throne was in the heavens, and he used 
to range, not the dark jungles, but the 
shining clouds. He has learned from the 
proud blue sky and the careless crags ; 
dignity to the tiger unknown. He is a noble 
captive, and there he sits with neck unbent 
with royal beak, and a light in his eve mor 
grand, more calm, yes, and more powerful 
than the light in the tiger’s cell. What 
beams in that eagle’s unquailing eye? It is 
not the embers of ferocity, but the star 
pride. But if you ever come yourself to fil 
any kind of cell, I do not recommend you to 
light either the tiger's frown or the eagk 
fire. There is a holier, a nobler, and 
mightier beam. 

Now I will take you into my spring garden. 
Yonder is my house, my cell, where I must 
sit and write these words of light for you. I 
wander up and down that walk, and round 
that centre plot, when I need a little change. 
I am caged, but I am no tiger (am I ?), and I 
have other than the eagle’s light. I am circled 
in with budding trees, and I have a light 
which makes me see their delicate flakes of 
timid green to be like a fall of coloured snow. 
And yonder spot, where the long grass is 
streaked down the slope, as if the fairies had 
been sending the earth to sleep by combing 
its green hair—I have a light which makes 
it seem like an emerald waterfall, spreading 
away into a river of turf, and tulips are 
coming out upon islands of soil like rubies 
which the stream has washed bare. I have 
a light, as I sit in my cell, which shows me 
the vanished crocus like a sweet guest gone, 
who was little trouble and much delight. 
In a month there will be a blaze of rhodo- 
dendrons in that middle plot like the very 
glory of the Lord shining round about. And 
my light shows me these thrushes and star- 
lings, dark dots like the notes in God’s music- 
book, shy visitors like His angels of happi- 
ness. And then inside my cell there is a 
little candle of the Lord, a little girl; but I 
won't say any more about her light, lest you 
might be jealous and she might be proud. 
You see I have much light in my cell, of 
neither the tiger’s fiereeness nor the eagle’s 
pride, but of beauty and love. But, oh 
dear! men are worse than children, and 
sometimes I am not content, and I do so 
long for the light of God upon the high and 
shining hills of far-off lands. 

Once I gota lesson andarebuke. You 
remember the Wars of the Roses, the Red 
Rose, the House of Lancaster, and John of 
Gaunt. Well, I went to see Lancaster not 
long ago, and the great old castle, now a 
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jail, where John lived. Lancaster com-| his prisons were more bright and open to 
mands a lovely view. You !ook across the | him than most men’s liberty, because of the 
silver stretch of Morecambe Bay, and your | visitation of Jesus to his soul. 
eye rests on the hills around the English| I tell you in that dungeon I felt it was a 
Lakes. There is Black Combe, Coniston | solemn place, and there was something about 
Old Man, Helvellyn, and far to the right is| it like what you feel on entering a room 
Ingleborough. It was early March when I| from which a lady has just gone out, only 
was there. The snow lay upon the moun-| much higher than that. When I returned 
tains, and they shone in the sun as if they | to the light of day, it seemed almost common ; 
were the great white throne, and the waters | and I looked again at the hills, and I was 
of the Bay were like the crystal sea, and | more sure than ever that the light of the 
over all was the living Light. My heart | Lord which shines in the heart and soul is 
went forth, and I began to pine for the sight | fairer than the sun, and clearer than the 
of mightier snows in foreign lands. We were | moon, and more terrible to the foes of free- 
standing upon the Castle roof, and the | dom than an army with banners. 
dungeons were beneath our feet, modern | 
cells, and old, old dungeons built by the 
Romans deep in the ground with neither | 
light nor heat, nor breath of air. Then I| THIRD EVENING. 
thought how dena sth bast of at | oping yma i hon nate 
: : > i Lesson : Luke xiv. 1—14. 
am standing to gaze upon it on the summit} Text: Song of Solomon iv. 6: “Until the shadows flee 
of deep, old misery, among the relics of | °¥®%’” 
cruelty and wrong. What did those beauti-| I read not long ago a famous story about 
ful hills ever care for the poor prisoners that | a man who lost his shadow. It was told how 
for centuries have come and gone, deep shut | he sold it away to a grey old man for a purse 
away from their light? How could I help | of gold which would never get low, take out 
remembering that I should not have been | of it what you would. Well, shadows seem 
so free to enjoy the sight, but for the strug-| very light, so at first the man never felt the 
gles and captivities of such men as some | want of his shadow, and he liked to feel the 
of those who had lived and died beneath my | heavy purse of gold, from which he filled 
feet? Ah! there is a more glorious light | chests and chests of treasure. But people 
than the beauty of the world, and it comes | began to notice this strange peculiarity. They 
not from the throne, but from Him who sits | talked of the rich man that had no shadow. 
thereon. We went down from the roof, and | They began to suspect him. The children 
visited the dungeons. We were kindly taken | from school ran after him; the old men 
with lights down many nasty steps to those | pointed at him ; then they got to fearing him. 
old Roman cells. When we came to one of | People conversing with him would notice all 
them, our guide said, “This is where George | at once he had no shadow, and would move 
Fox was confined.” All of a sudden I felt a | hurriedly away. He was shunned and boy- 
kind of fear. I felt I was on holy ground, | cotted. Life became a misery to him because 
the walls were holy, and it was holy dimness | he was not as others are. He dared not ven- 
that crept around. If George Fox lay days | ture out till the sun was gone down, and he 
and nights here, then somebody had been | had to rush home whenever the moon rose. 
here far greater and grander than he. George | He was a perfect burden to himself. He 
was a man who lived more than two hun- | wandered and travelled without rest or end. 
dred years ago, a man who spoke much with | He fell in love, and was just going to be 
Jesus, and who saw and heard Jesus as it is | married, when the sad discovery was made, 
given to few either to hear or see. If George | and it was all broken off. Misery rose where- 
Fox lay here in the dark it was not dark for | ever he went, but chiefly in his own heart. 
him. Jesus had been here. ‘These window-| He was like the fox who lost his tail ina 
less walls had shone once as the sun shines | trap, and all the long-tailed foxes persecuted 
not on the sunniest hills. To George Fox | him out of his life. This poor man tried every 
there had been a light in that cell such as | way to get back his shadow. He found the 
never was upon sea or land. He was one of | grey old man who bought it, and he offered 
the men who were much in prison, and who | him his purse and all his gold back if he would 
were haunted, absolutely haunted with glory, | return the shadow. This the old man would 
and filled with the Light of men. We are not do, but he took the shadow out of his 
freer to-day because of George’s prisons, and | pocket, unfolded it, and made it dance before 
XV—35 
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its true owner to torment him. Then he 
told him he could get his shadow back in 
only one way, namely, by selling his soul. 
“Promise me,” said the old rascal, “that I 
shall have your soul when you die, and I 
will give you back your shadow.” Now you 
know, perhaps, who the old rogue was. But 
the poor shadowless man would not do that. 
So he wandered a vagabond over all the 
world, shunning men and shunned by them. 
He cursed his gold ; and one day he threw 
the purse in disgust and angerdown a deep pit. 
He could have no intercourse with his fellows, 
but sought the study of nature—plants, and 
stones, and animals. He gota pair of seven- 
league boots and rambled easily over the 
earth, making wonderful scientific collections 
on his way, and, for all I know or am told, 
he may be rambling about the world still, 
gaining, with sorrow, deep stores of know- 
ledge, but ever unable to win the love or the 
trust of men. 

Perhaps some lad who took a prize in ele- 
mentary botany, thinks he is not such a fool 
as to believe or care for a tale so silly as that. 
** How could a man lose his shadow? Why 
should a man wish to lose it? And if he 
did, it wouldn’t make all that difference. 
Why, they would put a person like that in a 
show nowadays, and make hatfuls of money 
by exhibiting him round the country. And 
he could live happy enough.” Oh, very good, 
my sharp little botany boy, but I fear you 
are much too clever ever to be very wise. 
Perhaps if you had been a black slave trying 
to escape in a town of white folks, you would 
have been glad to part with that shadow upon 
your complexion. Perhaps, if you had been 
the boy who was caught mimicking the master 
behind his back, because he forgot his shadow 
was thrown on the wall in front, you might 
have been a little inclined to part with your 
shadow if it could have been managed. The 
sharp botany boy and the too-clever-by-half 
chemistry boy must stand down while I speak 
to the wiser children who love the wonders 
of a fairy tale. 

Some of those tales have wisdom playing 
in them like shot silk, or the sun in a brook. 
Now you needn't always look for the wis- 
dom, but you can listen when anybody points 
some of it out. What does the shadow mean 
which the man parted with for gold? Well, 
I think it means trouble and sorrow; such 
trouble as every human heart is sure to meet 
with if it is a loving heart at all. And what 
we may learn is this, that if we set our hearts 
upon nothing else but escaping trouble, we 
shall only succeed in piling up trouble of a 








far worse and more hopeless kind. I hear 
often, for example, that “lazy people take 
the most pains,” which is a jest with truth 
behind it. For the boy who has to be sent 
up-stairs six times to wash his face, has to 
take a great deal more trouble over it than 
if he had done it properly before ever he 
came down. And in a more serious way it 
is still more true. Those who are always 
trying to escape all pain, and who think of 
nothing but comfort, are sure one day to get 
into trouble for which there is almost no 
remedy. If you say in the winter, “It is too 
cold, I can’t go out, and I don’t want any 
exercise,” you will get so ill and so restless 
that no exercise will do you any good, and 
you will make a hard job for the doctor. 
And if you say, “I will keep my heart shut 
up, and I will love nobody, for those I love 
may be ruined, or ill, or die, and that would 
make me suffer ;” if you say that, and grow 
selfish, and lay yourself out to make money 
and nothing more, so that you may keep 
clear of all life’s troubles and share none of 
them with others, I bid you take warning 
from the fate of the shadowless man. He 
parted with his shadow for gold. He thought 
plenty of that would make him happy, by 
ridding him of the dark and haunting side of 
his life. But sorrow is the shadow of joy, and 
you can’t have the one without the other. 
The heart that feels no sorrow is a heart that 
feels no love. The love of God, you remem- 
ber, was in Jesus closely joined with the 
sorrow of God. And a heart that tries to 
leap off its own shadow, and to have no part 
or lot in the griefs of life or the woes of 
brethren, such a heart will always be shunned 
when it needs sympathy itself. People feel 
that the heart which cannot sorrow is like 
the man without a shadow, an inhuman and 
monstrous thing. And then, however rich 
or selfish the shadowless heart may be, it 
must grow miserable when left quite alone ; 
and it will grow restless and find no peace or 
comfort in anything. It will have the greatest 
difficulty in keeping its soul from the devil. 
You are almost sure if you only think of 
escaping sorrow to fall into sin. And though 
you may study the wonders of nature, yet 
you will be shut out of the hearts of men 
and have no share in the fellowship of 
Christ. 

I wish you would reward me for this short 
sermon by learning off the following text, 
taken from a sermon to a child, and keeping 
it before you all your life. “It is only a poor 
sort of happiness that could ever come by 
caring very much about our own narrow 
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pleasures. We can only have the highest 
happiness, such as goes along with being a 
great man, by having wide thoughts and 
much feeling for the rest of the world as well 
as ourselves. There are so many things | 
wrong and difficult in the world that no man | 
can be great—he can hardly keep himself | 
from wickedness—unless he gives up think- 

ing much about pleasure or rewards, and 

gets strength to endure what is hard and 

painful.” | 

One day, the shadows will of themselves 

flee away. Where is it that there are no | 
shadows? Near the Equator. Why? Be- | 
cause the sun is straight over your head. | 
Your shadow is then exactly under your | 
feet. So, one day, when we stand far closer | 
than we now are under the presence and light 

of God, the shadow of earth’s trouble shall | 
vanish. It will not be lost or stolen, but it 

will be trodden under our feet. We shall | 
have conquered it in the light of the Lord. | 
We shall stand upon it, and it will neither 
haunt our way, nor darken our past track, 
or our future path any more, for ever and 
ever. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ God isin heaven. Can He hear.” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 1—10. 
Text: Rev. iii. 20: ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 


But, you may ask, why does He not come 
right in? Our hearts are His, for He made 
them. Why should He knock and wait till 
we are ready to open ? 

But it is bad manners to force your way 
in without knocking, as you very well know; 
and it is not from God that we are to learn 
to be rude. Christ teaches nobody to be 
discourteous. He was once, by an old Eng- 
lish poet, called “the first true gentleman 
that ever breathed.” 

If the Queen were to go and pay a quiet 
surprise visit to a housekeeper in Windsor 
Palace, would it be really royal if she 
marched in without any kind of warning, or 
turned the handle without any kind of 
knock? No; the Queen is queen of the 
Castle, but the housekeeper is queen of her 
own room. The landlord of your father’s 
house has no right to force his way in when 
he pleases, just because the house is his 
property, has he? No; when he calls he 
must stand at the door of his own house and 
knock like other people. And when you 
cease to be babies ; when you have a room 
of your own ; when you come to sleep with 
your door locked, and don’t need to have it 





open all night that your mother may hear 
you calling out about bad dreams and foolish 
frights ; and when your father wants to see 
you about something, and comes to your 
chamber, and finds the door shut, does he 
dash it openand stalk in? No; he stands at 
the door and knocks. What, at his own 
child’s door, and in his own house? Yes, 
indeed. He treats you with the respect 
with which you are to treat others. Your 
father gave you the room, and gave you the 
furniture, and gave you the key. He put 
you in a position to lock himself out. He 
wished to teach you what it means to have a 
place of your own and things of your own, 
because that helps you to feel what it is to 
have a soul of your own, and a conscience, 
and a duty, and a responsibility. If we 
have nothing quite our own, how can we 
give anything? If you have no _ pocket- 
money to use as you please, how are you to 
make your father a present on his birthday ¢ 
And if you have no soul of your own, how 
are you to give it to God? God cannot ask 
us for what we have not got. And God has 
given us our own soul in sucha complete and 
wonderful way, that if we so please we may 
lock out even Himself. 

Now God has given you your heart and soul 
to be your own, your very ownest own, just 
as your father might give you a room to 
yourself. And when God would come into 
your soul He treats you with beautiful 
and wonderful respect. He doesn’t say, “ I'll 
come in how I please, and when I please, 
and do as I like;” but He respects the soul 
He has given you, and its freedom, and He 
says, ‘My child, I stand at your door and 
knock.” It is wonderful. Did you ever 
hear him? Did you ever say, “Come 
in” ? 

Young Samuel heard Him once, and said 
“Come in” with all his heart. But then 
Samuel’s door was always a little ajar in readi- 
ness. People differso. Some fasten upthe door 
and bolt it, and put chairs and tables behind 
it, lest God should come in. Then there is 
such an uproar before he can be admitted. 
Others leave their door on the latch; and 
others, good, trustful, fearless souls, seem 
to stand open to God day and night con- 
tinually, and they are like the holy city in 
the book of Isaiah, of which it is said, ‘The 
gates of it shall be open continually; they 
shall not be shut day nor night.” There are 
human souls like that; but, all the same, 
God knocks ere He enters even there. 

Did you ever lie and hear your heart 
beat ? All day and all night it goes knock, 
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knock, knocking, mostly too quickly to be 
heard, but sometimes loud enough to frighten 
you? What is that knocking? It is the 
life coming into you and going through 


you. Always God is feeding your life with 
His own. Always He is coming to you; 


always He is knocking as He comes, and 
your body lets Him in, and you are healthy 
and well just because He takes up His abode 
with you. You see how holy a thing health 
really is. 

And this may well remind you of the 
way Jesus knocks at your soul, and begs to 
be let in beyond the heart that beats to the 
heart that loves. I wish the one let Him in 
as freely as the other. 

You sometimes say to yourself, I sup- 
pose, “I do wish I were good. I wish 
I were better than I am. I wish I could 
think I was good enough for Jesus to care 
for.” You say that, do you? Well, those 
are the people He very much cares for. 
That’s Jesus knocking. He is outside, it is 
true ; but He’s there, and He wants to come 


in. ‘Let me in,” He says, “I'll make you 
good.” Beg Him to come in. Praying is 


unlocking the door, and, when you get up 
of a morning, try to find out in how many 
ways you can be of use to somebody during 


the day, and go and be of use. That's 
throwing the door wide open. I know 


people who have done that, and done it with 
a good deal of pain and trouble to them- 
selves ; but they say it is more than worth 
it all when Jesus is thus made quite certain 
that He is welcome, and really comes in and 
stays. Some people make Him so welcome 
He never goes away again. 

At other times you are quite vexed with 
yourself and afraid. You heard Jesus knock 
and you didn’t move to let Him in ; you tried 
to busy yourself with other things till the 
thought of Him went away, like a boy who 
rolls his head in the bedclothes so as not to 
hear the call to get up. And now you are 
frightened, and you say, “Oh dear! I wish 
I had done something to open the door. I 
wish He would knock again; I would open 
this time.” But no knock comes, and Jesus 
seems to have gone clean away. How 
frightened you are! Well, He hasn’t gone 
for ever away. He is knocking still. But 
it is not the same kind of knock, and that is 
why you don’t recognise it. It is not so 
gentle a knock now. It is more loud, more 
commanding, and frightens you more. It is 


like when the boy in bed pays no attention 
to his mother’s knocking, and she goes and 
calls his father to the door. 


It is at your 





conscience God is knocking now ; it was at 
your heart before. Open, open, it is your 
only safety. Don’t barricade the door with 
all the furniture of your mind and the re- 
sources of your ingenuity when the Master 
comes and demands that you open. You 
will only make matters worse at last, because 
God is bound to come in some time. Open 
and say how sorry you are. Open and take 
your punishment like a man. Go and do 
the unpleasant duty you shirked when God 
pointed it out to you. Open, open the door 
you slammed in His face when He tapped so 
light, and take care you don’t do it again. 
Beseech Him to stay with you, and come 
and go as He will. Give Him a key to your 
heart, and let Him have free entry at all 
hours. Beg Him to come without knocking. 
Say that you are always ready for Him and 
He is always welcome to you. But take care 
He does not give over knocking because it 
seems no use. Mind He does not stop, and 
go away for a long, long time to bring some- 
body to break the door in ; for it is dreadful 
when God has to drop the knocker and go 
for a hammer, when the call-bell tinkles in 
God’s hand no more and the great alarm-bell 
begins to boom over your soul: that is a 
serious time. Take care, take care. 

But if you make Jesus a welcome guest, 
if you get to know His step, with its music 
on your stair, and His gladsome knock, yes, 
and the sound of His sweet voice, and the 
sight of His beautiful face, like which there 
is none, then, when you come to die and God 
has stopped the knocking of your bodily 
heart, you will fly up to the gate of heaven, 
and now you will call to God as God used to 
eall to you. Behold, you will stand at the 
door and knock for Jesus to open to you as 
often as you opened to Him. And the great 
door will open, and the great sweet voice will 
speak, and you will hear the words, ‘“ Come 
in, come in, dear guest, old friend. You 
took me in and made a home for me below. 
Come in, and share my Father’s house. As 
you have done, so shall it be done to you, and 
more. Come in, and go no more out.” 

Ah! if we took Him in as He takes us ; no 
more is needed than that. What doors then 
open within us! what doors fly open before 
us! What chambers are revealed in the 
palace of our souls! what mansions in the 
wide glorious house of God! How rich we 
are, how rich is the world, how great is life, 
how grand the life to come! ,Qpen, open, 
and take Him in, for this is He who openeth 
and none shutteth, and if He. give joy no 
man maketh trouble. 

















I.— HOME NOTES. 
SUMMER OUTINGS FOR CITY CHILDREN. 


Now is the time to send children into the country, 

and those who undertake this special work will 
be glad of all the help that can be given, either in 
money, promises of accommodation, or in other ways. 
Every year’s added experience proves that the change 
not only gives a new lease of life and a new stock of 
strength to the children who are taken out of the 
close and crowded courts and streets of the city to 
spend ten days or a fortnight in fresh air and green 
fields, but that nothing is more effective in purifying 
and civilising the homes to which the little ones 
return. In the country homes where they spend 
their holidays, they see a cleanliness and order that 
they have never known before, and higher, holier 
things making the incidents of every-day life beauti- 
ful and bright. When they go back again, they 
take these new ideas with them; they are quick to 
notice contrasts, and to miss what they have seen 
elsewhere. And even in the most squalid homes, 
mothers are wounded in their pride if the children 
think other ways better than their own, and they 
endeavour so far as they can to make their cottages 
more like those which have charmed their boys and 
girls far away. If we want to put some beauty and 
brightness into the lives of the children, who will 
grow up into men and women before long, it is of no 
good to talk to them about these things, any more 
than it is to lecture them about goodness. 
them what is fair and beautiful, let them see a noble 
man or woman, and they will understand what we 
mean then; ‘object lessons” of this kind, and this 
practical teaching will do what nothing else can. 
Most people will know some one occupied in work of 
this kind, who will be glad of their aid; but in case 
there should be any who do not, let them send their 
gifts to the Rev. A. Mearns, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. He will use them as well and wisely 
as they could wish. 


THE DURHAM SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. 


It seems almost impossible to predict with any ap- 
proach to certainty the action which the House of 
Lords will take on any given occasion. Very often, 
and with respect to many social questions, in wisdom, 
sense, and justice, the Upper House contrasts not un- 
favourably with the Lower; but in the very hour 
when we are disposed to be most grateful to them, 
again and again they spoil their record by some 
strange and perverse blunder. The last instance of 
this kind is the Durham Sunday Closing Bill. The 
county of Durham is practically of one mind upon 
the matter. All its representatives, save one, sup- 
port the Bill, and his constituency is the smallest of 
the fifteen. The people themselves by their petitions 
have expressed their wish that the public-houses 
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should be closed on Sundays. The bishop of the 
diocese himself, the last person in the world who 
could be accused of bigotry or narrow-mindedness, 
took charge of the Bill, and brought all his influence 
to its support. There was an overwhelming force of 
opinion and of argument in favour of the Bill, and 
yet when it had all but passed through the ordeal 
successfully, a majority of the peers pronounced sen- 
tence against it. They must know that the conflict 
is but prolonged, not closed ; that the people of Dur- 
ham are in earnest and will have their way in the 
longrun, And yet they are willing to provoke hos- 
tility and ill-will among the most loyal and law- 
abiding classes of the community, by refusing to them 
the power to secure order, peace, and sobriety on the 
one day of the seven in which these virtues are most 
endangered. Let us hope that next time their ver- 
dict is asked, wiser thoughts will prevail. 


DENOMINATIONAL RIVALRIES. 

The united meetings of the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional Unions proved grandly successful. They 
produced a great impression upon those who were 
present at the time, and their influence and inspira- 
tion have not yet passed away. Why should it not 
continue? There is many a wholesome change that 
| it might work. It might lead to unity if not to 
union. There is no reason why Baptists and Con- 
| gregationalists should amalgamate in one body, and 
| in fact each might lose by the change; but there 
is every reason why in their attempts to spread the 
| gospel of Christ through the land they should work 
hand in hand, each taking care not to impede or 
hamper the work of the other. At present, it too 
| often happens that in a village where there is not 
room for more than one chapel to supplement the 
village church, we find three, four, or even five, 
standing side by side; each struggling for bare 
existence; each torn by the bitterness that comes 
from feebleness, and the bigotry which calls itself 
conscience. There is a waste of men and of money, 
both never more sorely needed than now. And 
worse than all, there is a loss of spiritual vitality: if 
each little community keeps afloat, it is all that it 
can do; it is no lifeboat, able to carry help to others 
in darkness and in storm. Those who lead the 
Churches recognise the evil, and are resolved to do 
what they can to lessen and to destroy it; but un- 
fortunately their good intentions and their wisdom 
are often thrown away through the blind perversity of 
| men who have lived all their lives with the narrowest 
of horizons and are unable to take a braver view. 








| CANON LIDDON AND THE BISHOPRIC OF EDINBURGH. 
| Canon Liddon’s election to the bishopric of Edin- 
| burgh will startle many people who have not watched 
the direction in which the life and thought of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland have for some time been 
| tending. Here isa man whom, in spite of his eminence 
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and power, the leaders of beth political parties in 
England, even though in pers.al sympathy with his 
views, have passed over in filling up vacancies on 
the Episcopal Bench. The Church in Scotland, 
exercising its free and unfettered choice, would instal 
him in the most important diocese in the northern 
kingdom. But the fact is, that in doctrine, if not in 
ritual, Scotch Episcopalians have gone far beyond 
most of their English brethren. The advanced wing 
here finds itself abreast with the main body there. 
In contact with Presbyterianism Episcopacy has 
become intensified; the power and daring of the 
old Puritan spirit have helped to make the reaction 
stronger. Although Canon Liddon has declined the 
appointment, the significance of the choice remains 
the same. 
THE DECREASE OF PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


The depression in trade is touching even the 
public-house business ; and if it affected nothing but 
that, most of us would say, long may it last! from 
the bottom of our hearts. For without going all the 
lengths of fanaticism, we know but too well that but 
for drink and its cruel temptations we should have 
far less crime, vice, poverty, and disease than we see 
around us to-day. One fact in the Report of the 
London City Mission for this year is full of en- 
couragement. In one district in the East End of 
London seven beer-shops have been closed during 
the past twelve months, making a total decrease of 
thirty in twelve years. Not very much, it is true, 
but still something. During the same time sixty 
coffee-houses have been opened, so that for every 
two of these one of the beer-shops has become ex- 
tinct. This shows the way to work ; substitute good, 
and you will suppress evil. The Report adds that if 
the district referred to be divided into seven portions, 
while in the two poorest parts the decrease in the 
number of drinking-houses has been but one in each, 
in a more respectable portion, inhabited by men who 
carn regular wages, the decrease has been no less than 
nine. Drink and regular wages are two things that 
will not go together. A man will not continue to 
earn regularly if he regularly wastes his wages on 
drink. 


THE UNIVERSITIES SETTLEMENT IN EAST LONDON. 


The first annual Report of ‘Toynbee Hall,’”’ to 
give the settlement its more popular name, shows 
that the enterprise is prospering. The men who 
have taken it in hand are settling down to steady 
work, learning what it is that the people among 
whom they live really need, and doing their very 
best to give all the helpthey can. Those who settled 
in the Hall at the beginning remain at their post, 
and the fact that university men, studying for the 
professions or leading independent lives, are willing 
not merely to spend a few hours in the week upon 
social or intellectual work, but actually to make the 
East End their home, cannot fail to exert a strong 
influence upon the men whom they come to aid. 
They do not expect to win all their ground at once. 





In time they hope to take a strong hold upon local 
business and administration, and so to make up for 
the absence of a leisured class; but responsibility 
and power can only be theirs when their neighbours 
have thoroughly learnt to know and trust them. 
Meanwhile, they are doing the humbler work, in 
managing schools, organizing clubs, and conducting 
classes; giving and getting, and knitting together 
parts of the nation too long and too deeply divided. 


SENTENCES OF PROBATION. 

Our criminal law has been steadily improving for 
a long time past, but still, in spite of all changes, 
the system is very far from even comparative excel- 
lence. By treating all offenders in the same way, it 
makes criminals of many whom it should cure. A 
lad through his own folly or through evil influence 
goes astray, breaks the law, and finds himself in the 
police-court. He is sent to gaol, for a short sentence 
possibly, but even that time is long enough to seta 
mark upon him, and to cut him off from respectable 
society and to associate him with criminals; so that 
when he comes out of prison, unless kind and loving 
friends, or some Society for Prisoners’ Aid, lend him 
a helping hand, he will find the path of evil far 
more easy than the way of honesty and virtue. Our 
mistake lies in supposing that we can apply the same 
method to all. For some, sad though it be to say 
so, there is nothing but the prison-celi and enforced 
labour ; it is the only defence for society, though it 
may effect no good result on the offenders them- 
selves. But in very many cases a first offence does 
not indicate a criminal disposition, and the prison 
will do unmixed harm. What we really need in a 
case like this is a sentence of probation, not punish- 
ment. A mere warning and reprimand are not 
enough. The offender must know that his conduct 
for twelve months or more, as necessity may arise, 
will be under careful and close supervision ; that if 
he shows any tendency to return to his evil courses 
severe punishment will follow; but that if he sets 
himself to retrieve his past faults, he may in due 
time regain the confidence he has forfeited. Such a 
system would rescue many of those by whom our 
criminal classes are now recruited; and when the 
present political turmoil has come to a close, we hope 
that Mr. Howard Vincent’s Bill embodying this 
principle may again emerge out of the legislative 
chaos and find a place on our Statute-Book. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A PRESIDENT’S WEDDING. 


President Cleveland has done a bold thing. He 
has ventured to break away from custom and cere- 
mony, and made his own marriage as simple and 
quiet as any one could wish. ‘There was no crowd, 
no elaborate feast, no public show, and no excite- 
ment—nothing in short to mar the solemnity and to 
profane the sanctity of the hour. It is an admirable 
example, and as good for England as America. For 
on both sides of the Atlantic, in too many cases, a 
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wedding seems to be considered an occasion for grati- 
fying the pride and vanity of the family, and to | 
those who are chiefly, if not solely, concerned the | 
day is one of supreme wretchedness and misery. Its 
beauty and brightness are entirely lost. And then 
there is endless extravagance and waste, most exces- 
sive, as a rule, where economy is most necessary. 
Very often the amount spent on the wedding enter- 
tainment would go far to settle the furniture bill for 
the new home, or would secure a considerable assur- 
ance on the husband’s life; and the money is all 
thrown away in this style. Fashion, happily, can 
be changed; and if only others in high places will 
follow President Cleveland’s example, even from this 
folly we may be delivered in time. 


THE LITTLE KING OF SPAIN. 
The intense and eager interest with which the 
birth of one little child has been awaited in Spain 
shows in a very wonderful way how closely and by 
what intricate ties we are all bound together in 
these times. The birth of this little baby-king has 
made the peace of Spain more secure : now, that there 
is a living heir to the throne, plots and conspiracies 
lose much of their power, and the people themselves 
will be more loyal and true. And from Spain right 
through Europe the same force has spread, acting in 
other ways. It has made some thousands of men in 
England, in France, and in other countries more 
than a million pounds richer than they were before, 
and though each man’s share in the gain may not be 
large, to the income of many the increase will make 
an appreciable addition at the year’s end. It all 
reminds one of a passage in the works of a great poet, 
in which he describes how he saw all the earth in 
motion, armies advancing, cannon roaring, kingdoms 
swaying, and the very stars trembling overhead, 
and when he pierced to the centre and cause of it 
all, he saw—a mother with her child. They can 
move a world. 


UNREST IN RUSSIA. 
There are new clouds in Northern Europe, and a | 
fresh storm seems threatening. The war-spirit is 
being excited again, and by those in positions of | 
highest responsibility. Only a few weeks ago the 
Czar himself issued a manifesto to the Russian Fleet | 
in terms which indicated in the most unmistakable | 
way the possibility of a war in the immediate future ; 
and since then the Mayor of Moscow has been allowed 
to present an address to the Czar alluding to the | 
restoration of Russian supremacy in the Black Sea, 
and to the planting of the Cross upon the dome of St. 
Sofia in Constantinople. Such addresses, of course, 
are carefully examined before they are presented, 
and nothing is allowed to stand that is not acceptable ; 
so the allusions are very significant. It may be that 
the Czar and his advisers hoped to reap some benefit 
from the recent troubles in Greece; but there peace 
is being restored, and it would be a monstrous crime 
if for purposes of ambition or aggrandisement it 
should be again disturbed. 





THE EXPULSION OF THE PRINCES FROM FRANCE. 

Some strange madness seems to have taken pos- 
session of French politicians —statesmen we cannot 
call them. ‘Without the least justification in act or 
design, so far as unprejudiced observers can perceive, 
the Ministry demand for themselves power to expel 
from the country all the members of the Houses of 
Bourbon and of Bonaparte ; while to make matters 
worse, a private member has introduced a bill for 
the confiscation of the property and the estates 
belonging to the members of these two royal families. 
The measures now proposed may not be carried, but 
that such proposals should ever have been made by 
men in positions of responsibility and power is 


| enough to excite the most serious apprehension for 


the future of political life in France. How is it 
that such men—men of blind self-seeking, come into 
power? Surely it is because, among all classes, 
faith in righteousness, faith in anything or anybody, 
seems at its lowest ebb. Once they believed in 
“France,” if in nothing else; and now that has 
gone. Chacun fait son margot, ‘‘ Every one makes 
his pile,” is the popular verdict upon their political 
leaders indiscriminately ; and though such verdicts 
are often false, they still serve to show the mental 
and moral attitude of the nation. Without any fixed 
principles, those at the head of affairs are ready to 
plunge into any course that will keep them in power 
and place for the time, whether it be an iniquitous 
war abroad or some act of injustice like this at home. 
They suppose that the expulsion of the Princes will 
be a blow tc the increasing influence of the adherents 
of Monarchy. ‘The mistake is a fatal one; their 
policy reveals their alarm ; and fear in France is the 
sure prelude to a fall. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S MISSIONARY SERMON. 

The sermon which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached for the Church Missionary Society was a 
missionary sermon in the truest sense. He dealt not 
only with principles, but with details, with methods 
as well as aims. ‘Iwo points on which he touched 
were of special importance. He enforced the fact 
that the missionaries of the Society must always be 
evangelists rather than teachers, and that as soon as 
the faith is firmly planted they must press on and 
occupy other fields, leaving to the native Christians 
themselves the duty and the task of perfecting and 
completing what has been begun. The other point 
had reference to the native churches. There is a 
very natural, and we believe a growing wish that 
native Christians connected with different commu- 
nities among ourselves should sink their differ- 
ences and unite on the broadest possible basis of 
common truth. The Archbishop evidently thinks 
that this happy change is still in the far distance, 
and he not unfairly insists that if such a union were 
brought about by no more binding and permanent 
force than compact between various sections of 
Christians, it would only open the way to suspicion, 
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jealousy, and dissension. He is inclined rather to 
preserve organic structure, retaining flexibility with- 
out formlessness, in the hope that “in the native 
churches themselves, never from the first entangled 
in our controversies, there may be found at last the 
very bond of the great reunion to come.’ Our fear 
is that unless such a union can be effected in a com- 
paratively early stage of growth, we can never hope 
to see it brought about at all. 


THE RICH, THE POOR, AND MISSIONS. 
The Rev. H. P. Grubb has written an article 
which will make some people open their eyes. 
His task was not a pleasant one, but he has done 
it in the best possible spirit and temper. He 
set himself to analyse the subscription list of the 
Church Missionary Society, for the purpose of dis- 
covering what proportion of the income was contri- 
buted by “the titled and the wealthy.’”” About the 
latter class no one but an income-tax commissioner 
—and perhaps not even he—could give much accu- 
rate and trustworthy information, but “ the titled” 
can be examined by any industrious person who will 
provide himself with a ‘‘ Peerage,” and a Church Mis- 
sionary Society subscription list. The results of the 
investigation were sad enough. The total amount 
contributed by the 362 persons of rank and title, 
ranging from dukes to knights, to be found among 
the subscribers to. the Society, was only £1,065. The 
whole sum does not represent the servant’s wages 
and keep in a large household, the cost of a single 
picture on the walls, or perhaps of a single book in 
the library. It is just one quarter of the stakes won 
by a nobleman a few days ago in a great race, with- 
out including a penny gained by bets. And on the 
other side, the Society during last year obtained 
nearly £20,000 from missionary boxes, which as a 
rule represent the gifts of the poor. There is a 
strange contrast here between the self-sacrifice of the 
rich and of the poor. Nor is this the only case in 
which the same difference might be found, for when- 
ever a subscription list is examined and analysed in 
this way, our experience has been that the rich give 
less and the poor far more than any one would have 
ventured to anticipate. 


THE UGANDA MISSION. 

From month to month in these times of trouble, 
every one who follows the progress of mission work, 
turns over the reports to find out how the Christian 
workers at Uganda are faring. From the very out- 
set the history of the mission there has been remark- 
able, and never has it been more wonderful than in 
this period of trial and danger. The letters and 
diaries published in the Church Mission Intelligencer 
for June show in the most vivid way the condition 
of affairs; the suspense and anxiety which fol- 
lowed the first arrival of the news that Bishop 
Hannington had been put to death by the king’s 
orders; the reluctance of Mwanga to admit that 
he had heard of the event, and his indignation with 
those in his household who had given the informa- 











tion to the missionaries. 
clear that he would have much liked to kill the mis- 
sionaries at Uganda as he had killed the bishop while 
on his way there; but this idea he has abandoned, 


At one time it was quite 


at any rate for a time. Meanwhile, though the 
school is empty and the services abandoned, the 
work still goes on. The native Christians meet in 
small parties for worship in the houses of the Elders; 
more converts, some of them people of distinction, 
have been baptized; and above all, the final revision 
of St. Matthew in the language of the people has 
been made, and part already passed through the 
press: for as Mr. Mackay says in his diary, “ A time 
of persecution has always here been a printing 
time: ”’ brave words of a brave man. Do what he 
may now, the king cannot suppress the faith his 
people have learned to love. If these teachers are 
put to death or driven out, they will themselves hand 
on the truth, and they will cling to their Gospels as 
to life itself, like the Christians in the early ages of 
persecution, or the Malagasy martyrs fifty years ago. 


BISHOP TAYLOR'S SELF-SUPPORTING MISSIONS. 


Missionary effort when conducted on a smaller 
scale is generally overshadowed by the great societies 
conspicuous for their history and their influence, and 
Bishop Taylor’s work in South Central Africa has 
suffered no doubt from this cause, especially as the 
Loanda district, in which the mission lies, is situated 
between two great mission fields—below the Congo on 
the one side, and above the tribes of the Transvaal and 
the adjacent country on the other. Yet the work is 
not without importance, though so little is known 
about it, and it is the more important on account of 
the central principle on which it is based. The 
mission, like others conducted by the same organi- 
zation elsewhere, is “self-supporting,” and self- 
supporting from the first. How is this effected ? 
By insuring that the missionary shall take with 
him some skill or knowledge having a market value 
as well as the faith which he goes to teach. In 
some parts of the world, in more civilised communi- 
ties, he pays his way by education ; among wild and 
savage tribes like those of Loanda, he turns farmer, 
carries on industrial work, opens an industrial 
school, teaching and civilising at the same time. 
Such a method diminishes expense, and though 
obviously it does not admit of universal application, 
where it is possible it is most effectual. For to make 
anything of these savage races, they must first be 
settled, must be taught to abandon their migratory 
habits; and when they are anchored by farms, plan- 
tations, and schools, they will mount up to higher 
things. It may be said that this is colonisation, not 
Christianity. No doubt, but the two things may and 
should go hand in hand, and it is the spirit and the 
aim that determine the real character of the work. 
And if it is alleged that the missionaries are turning 
aside to secular things, Bishop Taylor’s reply only 
states the truth when he says that they make secular 
things turn aside to them. 
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* PROVIDENT" 


LIFE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1806. 


§0, Regent. Street, London, W., and 44, Cornhill, E.C. 


VVVANAVABVVALALLY 


Absolute Security afforded to the Assured. 





VERY five years a complete and strict valuation is made 
of the Liabilities of the Office. The last was made 
to 31st December, 1882. At that date after making 
provision for every assurance on the Office books there 
was a surplus of £499,031. 17s. 8d. One half of this 

sum was divided— 

viz., £241,370 to Policyholders, 

and £8,145 to Shareholders ; 
the other half was reserved to be taken into account in the valuation 
to 1887. 

This Special Reserve, peculiar to the ‘‘ PRovipENtT,” is provided 
for by its Deed of Constitution, dated 1806, and is now proving of 
great value to present and future Policyholders in assuring to them 
security and steadiness in Bonus Rates, It will also be apparent 
how the interest earned upon this large Reserve of a guarter of 
a million sterling must favourably influence the future Bonuses. 
During the current quinquennial period, 1882-7, the Interest on the 
Reserve will amount to £55,000. 


PVRANVVAVBAV AR ALV ATTA AAA 


HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Merchants, Traders and others requiring the full use of 
their Capital, and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest 
present outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the 
Half-Credit System of this Office. 


& Explanatory Leaflet may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 

















THE LUXURY OF 
SOFT WATER 


EVERY HOME. 
HARD WATER is cruelly Hurtful, Wasteful, 
and Destructive, It ruius the complexion, 
mukes the hair harsh und brittle, causes 
icughness and irritability of the skin. Is a 
nuisance and an injury all reund, and should 
be avoided in all Toilet, Bath, Nursery, 
Dumestic, Cooking, Cleansing, Gardening, 
Medicinal, and Mechanical uses, 
‘“‘To soften Hard Water,” says 
The Queen, ‘Suse 


MAIGNEN’S PATENT 


4 ANTI-CALCAIRE 
POWDER, 


QUITE HARMLESS AND 
INEXPENSIVE.” 


CANNOT SHIFT OR RUCK UP 
“LANCET” 





Six Penny worth of “ Anti- 

Calcaire ” saves Six Shillings’ 

| worthofSosp. Six Penny worsh 

of “ Anti-Culcauire ” saves Six 

: Shillings’ worth of Coal. Six 

Penny worth of 

$6 Anti - Culeaire ” 

saves Forty §Shil- 

lings’ worth of Tea. 

kvery night put 

» as Much Anti-Cal- 

caire Powder as 

covers 4 ha:f-penny 

in the ordinary 

. ewer, and in the 

This lady is washing without soap. morning the chalk 

will be found deposited at the bottom, and the water beautifully soft 

and clear, Anti-Calcaire is sold in tins, with printed directions, at 

2d., 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. Gd., and 7s. each. A 6d. Tin softens 

300 gallons of water. Sample tins by post for 5 stamps, and 
the pamphlet “* Water, Preventable Disease, and Filtration,” from 


P. A. MAIGNEN, Contractor to H.M.’s Government, 
82, St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, E.C., and 15, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





HAIR FLUID: 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all 1 all Poisons) 


Ie unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beau'ifying the 
Hair, It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, strengthens 
when weak or fine, and wondertully improves the growth, It impur’s 
a rich gloss to hair of all shades, and keeps it in uny desired form 
during exercise, N.B.—It is "made in three sh: wies, * Light,” 
* Dark,” and “ Extra Dark,” the last-named being spe- sially prepared 
to hide Greyness when the Hair his turned in patches, for which it 
is strongly recommended, It is not a Dye, 
Bottles, 2s, 6d. and 4s, 6d., free for 3d. extra, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





SULPH 


THE LOTION, 2s. 9d. 
Clears the Skin 


From Spots, DISCOLORATIONS, 
BLOTCHES, REDNESS, BLEMISHES, 
DISFIGUREMENTS, 

SoFTENS, EMBELLISHES, PRESERVES. 
FRAGRANT, COOLING, REFRESHING, 
ABSOLUTELY PURE AND HARMLESS. 
ENSURES A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN. 


SULPHOLINE is Sold Everywhere. 
BOTTLES, 2s. 9d. 


LOTIO 
SOAP 


FOR BEAUTIFYING AND CLEARING THE SKIN. 


OLINE 


THE SOAP, 64. 


TRANSCENDS ORDINARY TOILET SOAPS, 
By USING SULPHOLINE Soap, 
THE SKIN 800N BECOMES HEALTHY, 
Sort, COMFORTABLE, BEAUTIFUL, 
TRANSPARENT, SUPPLE, 
DELIGHTFUL TO WASH WITH, 
FRAGRANT AND CLEANSING. 
Best SoaP Fok DELICATE, SENSITIVE 


TABLETS, Ga. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





ARMAS 
MREENSES SR, 


posit n itsel: to 
= iene principles, wiih with strictly private B.... army "pres 
from all the Now see yon © formalities of hon and others. 1,2or8 
years. 60 wholesale firms to select ¢ om, at ordinary selling 
prices. Call or wri 


Heap Ofrices :—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Branciies -T 121. PALL Hau, 8.W., & 9, Liverrcce ST., Loncon, E.G. 





2d, 


19° 


6d,, and Ils. Packages. 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS. CAKES,AND 
“WHOLESOME BREAD 


Sold Everywhere, in 1d 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD]: 
POWDER. 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonvon, E.C. 


Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 
fully invite applications fur PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 
gether with the ILLUSTRATED PKICE 
J? IST, containing 220 Engravings, illustrating 
the most becoming and fashionable styles of 
Costume for the wear of Gentlemen, Youths, 
Boys, «nd Ladies. 

Carriage is paid on all orders to any ad- 
dress in the United Kingdom, 

In their numerous Departments, Messra, 
Samuel Brothers supply Gentlemen’s and 
Boys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, 
Boots, and Outfits of every description aud 

4 for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies 
z= > Hubits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham Hous® 
6 & 67, LUBGATER HILL, LONDON, E.G 





GRATEFUI--COMFORTING, 


EPPS'’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 





What shall I Drink ? 


The Lancet says:—“ We counsel the public to drink their Lime 
Juice whenever and wherever they list, As a rule, Lime Juice 1s, 
particularly during the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any 
form of wlcohel, We have subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit 
Juiee’? of the Montserrat Comp-ny to full analysis, with a view to test 
its qual.ty «nd purity. WE HAVE FOUND IT TO BE IN SOUND 
CONDILION AND ENTIRELY FREE FROM ADULTERATION,” 


MOL ONTSERRAT 


fam LIME-FRUIT JUICE 
’ _ CORDIALS. 


CAUTION. — Great care should be 

s taken to see that THE MonTSERRAT Com- 

PANY's Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials are supplied, as there are 

many worthless imitations, The Trade Mark is on capsule as well 
as Inbe! of each bottle, 


THE NEW SEASON’S TEAS HAVE ARRIVED. 
N a4 ! 


0" 


PURE / 


N SS \ 

F NKQa 

. \ a 

A . bos 

wa. [EAS 
ree {3 | 
=) ad 1s M\ 

These Teas are of the Highest Quality, are supplied at the 
Wholesale Price. Are forwarded carriege paid to all parts, 
Price 1/8 to 8/- perlb. Write for Samples and contrast with any 
other, ELLIS DAVIES & CO.. 44, Lord Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 














in fine gpréee. 
n Hard Water— 


i 
For Clothes, Linen, 


y 


Cold Water—Soft Water—Hot Water. 
Tay. 


Soluble, DRY SOAP. 

ater. Lathers freel 

Packets, 1d. and upwards. 

Forks, Dishes, Saucepans, and all 
Domestic Washing. ste 
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Use it Eve 


Refuse imitations.—Insist upon Hudson's. 
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See that you get it! 
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As bad makes are often soldi— 3}: 





Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 
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